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‘¢ Aunt Mary has come, aunt Mary has come!” 


cried the eager voices of the children, as they 
sprang toward the door of their nursery, to meet 
an elderly woman who was entering just as the 
twilight was darkening into night. 

‘*Yes, aunt Mary has come to sit an hour with 
her darlings,’”’ responded a pleasant voice, and 
aunt Mary, though much cumbered in her move- 
ments by the crowding and pressing of the little 
ones, slowly made her way to the half dying 
wood fire, which she speedily improved to a brisk 
blaze, and then ensconced herself in the rocking- 
chair, with the three years’ old baby, Cherry, as 
they called her, on her lap. 

The other children pressed close upon her, on 
either side, and then it was, ‘‘Now, aunty, tell 
us a story, do!” from the coaxing little Eddie of 
five, and a warm ‘‘Do! do!’ from the others. 

‘‘Well, what shall it be about?” asked the 
consenting aunty. 

‘‘ About wars and fighting!” cried bold Charley 
of eight. 

**No, no, about the Wolf and the Lamb, or the 
Sick Lion,” said Eddie, who was deep in Esop’s 
fables. 

“Doody two soos! Doody two soos!” screamed 
the baby, while the little maiden Ellen of ten, 
having at that mature age began to turn her 
attention to such subjects, plead that aunt Mary 
would tell them about all her love affairs, when 
she was young, and how it came that she had 
never got married. 

‘* About all my love affairs!” cried aunt Mary, 
laughing—‘‘ how many do you suppose I had? a 
thousand? Well, then—vanity may as well stand 
aside and let me own up—that, never having 
been a beauty either old or young, I never had 
but one in my life.” 

‘‘Why, aunt!” exclaimed the astonished Ellen, 
in a tone of consternation, for in her youthful 
ignorance she was under the impression that 
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lovers were as plenty as blackberries, and like 
them to be had for the picking. 

Eddie looked up scrutinizingly in his aunt’s 
plain face. 

‘«Why, aunt Mary, ain’t you pretty? I thought 
you was beautiful.” 

Aunt Mary laughed with pleasure, but Charley 
impatiently rejoined, 

‘*Goodness, Eddie, where’s your eyes! Just 
see what a turned up nose, and what a——” 

‘*Let my nose alone, Charley, will you?” cried 
aunt Mary, briskly, while she muttered some- 
thing about ‘‘les enfants terrible,” to herself. 

Ellen, meanwhile, who was not to be diverted 
from her idea, was begging to have the love story, 
since there was but one. 

At last aunt Mary began. 

‘*T was about twenty years old when I had my 
first and only lover, Ben Bevis, and him I scared 
off, as you shall hear. 

‘«Ben had been very attentive to me for several 
months; he sent me flowers, he took me to ride, 
he blushed when I spoke to him, and did all 
those things which those who pretend to know 
more about such things than I do, say indicate 
a case of interested affections. I know that Ben 
thought of me, and I may as wel! confess that I 
had made up my mind when he offered himself 
to say ‘yes.’ 

“Very well, my dears, I, and everybody else 
considered it as good as settled, when unfortu- 
nately one day in June we went, with some 
others, on a pic-nic excursion. We had a de- 
lightful day, and were to return Ly moonlight: 
At twilight it grew a little chilly, and we all: 
busied eurselves in building a huge bonfire, 
round which we afterward sat telling all sorts 
of horrible stories, especially ghost stories, and 
confessing to our private superstitious fears. 

‘Some, however, would not own to having ever 
experienced such feelings, and Ben Bevis was 
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particularly loud in bragging of his courage. , he only perceived that the object he feared was 
So much so, that at last one of the gentlemen } rushing upon him. 


offered to bet him a new hat that he would not 


“Finding it impossible to make my voice 


dare to venture, alone, to a certain lonely spot in; heard, I then caught him by the shoulders, 


the woods, not far distant, which he designated. 


3 while I again shouted my re-assurances. 


But 


“I did not think Ben looked particularly de- ; this only made matters worse. Ben now, beside 
lighted with the proposal, but he accepted it, } himself with terror, roared, as one of the gentle- 
3 men afterward very improperly and inelegantly 
«*No sooner had he gone, than I seized a white : said, ‘like a perfect bull-calf.’ An expression I 


and sallied forth. 


scarf which belonged to one of the ladies, and 
putting it over my head, set off by another route 
to meet Ben at the appointed place, with the 
simple, mischievous idea of giving him a little 
fright. Some of the party followed me at a dis- 
tance to see the fun. : 

“I reached the spot before Ben did, but very 
soon I saw him creeping slowly and cautiously 
te the place. When he was about twenty feet 
from me, I suddenly emerged from behind a 
large tree, and stood still before him. My dress 
was white, and I had drawn the long, white 
scarf about me in as ghostly a fashion as I could 
devise. 

“Ben, at sight of me, stood stock still, and I 
could see his legs tremble under him. I took a 
step toward him, when he suddenly sunk on the 
ground, crying, 


“«*Go away—get out!’ 

“IT perceived that he was frightened almost 
out of his senses, and anxious to end the farce 
and re-assure him, I now ran toward him ex- 
claiming, ‘It’s only I, Ben, don’t be afraid of 


me.’ But at my first motion, Ben had begun to 
emit a series of the most terrific yells, which 
entirely drowned my voice; he heard not a word, 
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do not endorse, though I believe it is a quotation 
from Shakspeare. 

**At this juncture, our friends hurried on by 
the uproar, rushed to the scene. There stood I, 
laughing immoderately, while poor Ben lay on 
the ground roaring and crying, 

*¢<Tt’s got me! Take it off—take it off! 
a dead man!’ 

‘¢Well, well, it makes me laugh yet to think 
about it, but that was the end of my first and 
only love affair. Ben never came to see me again, 
and I never had another lover, if I except a dis- 
agreeable old widower, who was too old and ugly 
to count.” \ 

‘Is that all, aunt?” asked Ellen, evidently 
much disappointed that her aunt’s only love story 
was so short. 

‘¢‘That’s all, my dear,” said aunt Mary, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘that’s all the love story I ever had.” 

‘But what’s the moral to the story, aunt 
Mary ?” inquired the philosopher Eddie, ‘‘ what’s 
the moral?” 

‘¢Well, really, I don’t know,” said aunt Mary, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘If there is one, I suppose it 
must be that girls that are fortunate enough to 
have lovers must not scare them off.” 
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POOR AND RIOK. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Au, I remember when our roof 
Would not keep out the rain— 
We have been very poor, Nanny— 

I wish we were again. 


For in the frosty Autumn, 
When all the oaks had bled 
Their piteous hearts into the leaves, 
Until the woods were red; 


I never felt the chill, Nanny, 
And never feared the storm— 
Your love was better than a cloak 

To keep me safe and warm. 


And sometimes in the Wintry days 
I’ve felt the firelight’s glow, 

Almost, as I have stooped to write 
Your name upon the snow. 





Now all is changed—the very hills 
Are swept to levels grand, 

Where the crows at ev’ning used to stoop 
Their necks beneath your hand. 


The roses through the broken pane, 
Press tenderly no more, 

To see the sunshine’s golden rule 
Across the oaken floor. 


The birds are gone that used to be 
In every door-yard bough, 

When a candle made more light, Nanny, 
Than all our lamps do now. 


Our gold can never buy for us 
The spirits light and glad, 

That blessed us when each other’s love 
Was all the wealth we had. 





HOW I SPENT MY NEW YEAR’S. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


My mother died when I was very young, ; 


leaving me to the care of an indulgent father, 


had cut off a little ringlet, pressed it to his lips, 
and said he should always keep it. To tell the 


who petted and spoiled me until he met with a : truth, also, I had an idea that curls were the 


handsome, cold-heayted widow lady, with one} most becoming to me. 


child about my own age, whom he married. I 
pass over the martyrdom of my childhood, and 
on to the eventful New Year’s day, which forms 
the subject of my story. 

It was a few days before Christmas, when my 
step-mother remarked, “I suppose, Mary, that 
Fred Sterling will be home in a’day or two.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied her daughter, ‘‘ Fanny told 
me that she expected him to-morrow.” 

‘Then he will likely call upon you New 
Year’s; he will be glad to meet you again, for 
he always thought so much of you when you 
were a child.” 

I felt rather astonished to hear this conversa- 


tion addressed to my step-sister, for I had always 
looked upon Fred almost as my own private pro- 
perty. We had played together when we were 
children; and although Mary would sometimes 
join our play, she was always sure to quarrel, 


and vow never to speak to us again. When I 
was at the age of fourteen, Fred went to Europe 
to compléte his education, and now, when four 
years had passed away, although I thought but 
little of the childish engagement that existed be- 
tween us, yet there was one figure mixed with 
all my dreams, and it bore a striking resemblance 
to Fred Sterling. 

‘“Why, I thought Fred Sterling belonged to 
Rosie!” said my father, stroking down my 
curls. 

‘Oh, no!” replied my mother, very coolly, 
‘the liked Rose well enough to play with; but 
Mary was the favorite.” 

Notwithstanding that my step-mother had 
given her opinion so decidedly in favor of Fred’s 
attachment to Mary, she looked rather worried, 
and at length remarked, ‘Rose, why don’t you 
put up your hair? I think you are too old to 


wear curls, for you know that you and Mary are} a day, 





I was, however, saved 
the trouble of replying, for my father looked up, 
and twisting a lock of my hair over his fingers, 
exclaimed, 

**No, indeed! Rosie’s curls must not be put 
up until they are grey,” and he turned away 
and passed his hand over his eyes. 

I had a portrait of my own mother, taken 
when she was about my age; her hair hung in 
glossy ringlets, and. I sometimes thought I bore 
a great resemblance to her, only that she was 
beautiful. Thus I knew why my father passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

My step-mother bit her lips, and seemed lost 
in thought. Presently she looked up, and with 
a bland smile, remarked, ‘‘ Rosa, dear, why don’t 
you go make your aunt Pattie a visit? She is 
always waiting for you, is a kind old soul, and 
loves you dearly.” 

Aunt Pattie was my father’s eldest and only 
remaining sister; but this was the first time I 
had ever heard her merits acknowledged by my 
present mother. Often, on the contrary, had 
my blood boiled to hear her called vulgar and 
‘‘countrified.” 

I replied that I intended making her a visit 
very soon. 

‘sWell, Rose,” she continued, ‘‘you are so 
fond of making others happy, why don’t you go, 
after Christmas, and spend New Year’s with her? 
She will feel more lonely at such a time than at 
any other, and I know she would enjoy having 
you with her so much.” 

I looked up, astonished at this mood. She 
continued, ‘*To be sure, you were to have come 
out on that day; but no matter; there is to be a 
ball next month, and you will find that far more 
agreeable. Besides, it would be awkward and 
fatiguing for you to receive so many calls in 

Fre first time you are introduced into 


to be considered young ladies now, and on New ; society; Mary is not so timid as you, and after 


Year’s day you will receive calls.” 


she has gone forward, it will be easier for you 


This was quite a new idea to me. I had always } to follow.” 


worn my hair in curls, and it had never occurred } 


to me that it could be worn in any other way. 


Fred, too, had liked my curls, and when he left 


I saw through the scheme at once, and resolved 
to baffle her, so [ replied that I preferred making 


my visit after New Year's. 
17 
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My father, however, with a mischievous twinkle 
at me, remarked, 

“You had better go a few days after Christ- 
mas, Rosie; your aunt Pattie would like so much 
to have you with her then.” 

I consented, after this, of course. But when 
alone in my room, I puzzled myself to discover 
what my father meant. Was it because I was so 
plain, and that he wished to spare me the morti- 
fication of being compared with my beautiful 
sister? With a sigh, at this reflection, I tried 
to forget Fred Sterling. I thought I had suc- 
ceeded, when Mary ran up to me with a braid 
in her hand, exclaiming, ‘‘Rosa, dear, won’t you 
just twist this for me, please, you do it so pret- 
tily.” 

I did as I was desired, and then put the roll 
in her hair to see whether it would suit. It was 
very becoming, and as I gazed on her lovely face, 
I almost envied her her beauty, and wondered 
why I must be so plain. Just then my father 
entered, and kissing us both, he remarked, 

**Mary’s is the showy beauty, not easily over- 
looked, but my little Rosie’s will admit of much 
study.” 

“T think, papa,” said I, ‘‘that it would baffle 
the study of the closest student to discover mine.” 

Papa smiled and laid his hand caressingly on 
my head, as he replied, “You are not much 
troubled with vanity.” 

The day of my departure came, and my father 
and I set forth on our journey. The abode of 
my aunt Pattie was in a beautiful, but rather 
lonely country place, with but little society, and 
a few poor families scattered here and there, 
with their dwellings now almost buried in snow- 
banks, which looked as though they would never 
melt away. I loved my aunt Pattie very much, 
but I sighed as I thought of spending this usually 
gay season in such a dreary-looking region. Just 
then, however, we came in sight of my aunt’s 
house, and there stood the dear old lady at her 
gate, watching for us. Her smile was so bright 
and her look so happy, as she welcomed us, that 
my gloomy feelings were instantly dispelled, and 
by the time that my father, after having chatted 
a little while, took his leave, I began to feel quite 
lively. Before he went, however, he drew me 
to him, and as he kissed me, whispered, with a 
mischievous smile, ‘‘ Now, Rosie, don’t lose your 
heart out here,” and he was gone. 

As I looked around I thought there was but 
little need of such a caution—my heart was cer- 
tainly safe unless I buried it in one of the snow- 
banks. 

“Oh, my child!” exclaimed aunt Pattie, 








you made up your mind to spend the holidays 
with your poor, old aunt, for I always feel more 
lonely at such times than at any other.” 

I was glad too, and I felt that I was more than 
repaid for the sacrifice I had made. 

“There are others who will be delighted to see 
you too, my child,” she continued, ‘‘there are 
the Lanetons, who are continually inquiring for 
‘Miss Rose.’ ” 

The Lanetons were a poor family, residing 
near my aunt, who were striving to earn an 
honest living. During the years I had spent 
with my aunt, previous to my father’s second 
marriage, I had frequently visited them, and I 
had never been at my aunt’s since without call- 
ing. 

‘‘ Are they all well?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes,” replied my aunt, ‘‘all but the youngest 
child, who is confined to her bed with the spine 
complaint, and the old grandmother, who is 
blind.” 

‘*Well, Rose, we shall not be quite alone on 
New Year’s day,” said my aunt, in the evening, 
‘‘for I have invited a whole family to dine with 
us.” 

‘‘Who are they?” I inquired. 

‘*Oh! I shall not tell you,” she replied, ‘I am 
going to surprise you; one is an old friend of 
yours.” 

“‘The Willis family, I suppose, and Sarah the 
old friend,” said I. 

Aunt Pattie laughed, but said nothing. Sarah 
Willis and I had always played together, when I 
lived with my aunt; and from this fact, she im- 
agined that we were very dear friends. Yet why 
we had sought each others society I cannot tell. 
Certain it is we never met without quarreling. 
This childish antipathy I had always maintained 
toward her since, and I, therefore received this 
intelligence with no great degree of pleasure. 

The next day, my aunt was busy in the 
kitchen, making pies, and preparing for the 
morrow, which was New Year’s; and I helped 
her, feeling that I was much happier there than 
I would have been at home. But there was one 
figure, that notwithstanding my heroic resolves, 
still flitted through my mind. In imagination 1 
saw Fred and Mary together; and it gave mea 
secret pang. But I knew that this was foolish. 
Why should I care for one from whom I had been 
parted four years? He might be changed. Pro- 
bably he was conceited and egotistical; of course 
he had forgotten all about me; and very likely he 
might be engaged to some one else. Endeavoring 
to banish his image from my mind, I set out 
about dark, with a basket well filled with good 


drawing me closer to her heart, “I am so glad * things on my arm, to visit the Lanctons, 
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*“*Oh, mother! here comes Miss Rosa,” ex- 
claimed Maggie Laneton, a little curly-headed 
pet of mine. 

“Oh! Miss Rosa!” ‘‘Miss Rosa!” was echoed; 
and I was immediately surrounded by a bevy of 
children. 

**Do give Miss Rose room to come in,’’ said 
Mrs. Laneton, as she extended her hand, saying, 
‘*You’re welcome, Miss. You look the same as 
ever,” and she handed me a chair, ‘‘only a great 
deal prettier.” 

‘I cannot see how you look, Miss Rose,” 
chimed in the old grandmother, in a mournful 
tone, ‘‘but there is your same sweet voice. 
Thank heaven, I can hear that.” 

‘*Miss Rose, won’t you come here, please?” 
said a weak, childish voice. I turned to the 
bed, where lay a pale, thin, little girl. A small 


white hand was slipped in mine, and fixing her ; 
large, blue eyes upon me, she said, ‘‘I’m so glad ; 


you have come, Miss Rose.” 

I leaned over and kissed the little sufferer, 
and tried to talk to her; but her sad face brought 
tears to my eyes. 

**T will leave you now and call another time,” 
was uttered in a deep, manly voice. 

I turned quickly in the direction from whence 
the sound came; for the dusky twilight had pre- 
vented my noticing that there was a gentleman 
in the room; and I caught but a slight glimpse 
of him as he left the house. 

‘“‘He is very kind,” said Mrs. Laneton, in 
answer to my look, ‘‘he is a stranger, who came 
here with Mrs. Newton yesterday, and dropped 
in a few minutes since to give my poor girl, as 
he said, a New Year’s present.” 

As I walked home, with the empty basket on 
my arm, I felt fully re-paid for spending my holi- 
days in the country. I did not envy even Mary, 

‘who was to spend New Year’s with Fred. 

The next day, aunt Pattie examined my ward- 
robe, and was some time in choosing what dress 
I should wear, she made me try on two or three 
to see which was most becoming, and at length 
decided upon a mazarine blue silk, which she 
said looked well with a fair complexion. I 
laughingly submitted to be turned and twisted 
in all directions; to have my hair first brushed 
over my forehead, then off; to see my curls 
arranged in all possible ways; in short, to be 
treated like a large doll about to be dressed for 
some wonderful occasion. 

‘*Aunt Pattie,” said I, as we were sitting to- 
gether, waiting for our company, ‘‘old maids 
are very happy, are they not?” 

“I am,” she replied, ‘‘if you consider me any 
rule; why, my child, do you think of being one?”’ 


‘*Yes,” said I, ‘I would like to be an old maid, 
and have you live with me.” 

Aunt Pattie smiled, but before she could reply, 
the door opened and a group entered. Foremost, 
to my surprise, was the figure I had caught a 
glimpse of the evening before, and whose image 
had been flitting through my mind for the past 
four years. I was almost lost to consciousness 
when Fanny Sterling threw her arms around my 
neck and kissed me, exclaiming, 

‘‘Why don’t you say how glad vou are to see 
us all! Here have I been looking forward to 
meeting you to-day ever since I came to the 
country. Let me introduce you to my brother 
Fred,” she continued. 

“T hope,” remarked that gentleman, extend 
ing his hand, ‘that an introduction to ‘brothe. 
Fred’ is not necessary. You have not forgotten 
me, have you, Miss Rosa?” 

; There was the same frankness as of old. How 
’I envied his easy manners, for I could feel the 
$ color come and goin my cheek. To my relief, 
: Mr. and Mrs. Sterling now came forward to 
: shake hands with me, while the latter remarked, 

‘<I don’t wonder at your astonishment, Rose. 
But we were making a visit to some friends out 
here, and your aunt invited us to come and sur- 
prise you.” 

I was soon quite at my ease; and now I had 
time to note the changes which four years had 
mele in Fred. The boyish figure had become 
more manly, and his manner had acquired a 
greater finish. 

That was a pleasant dinner party. Every one 
looked smiling and happy. 

‘‘Miss Rosalie,” said Fred, ‘‘this evening, 
when you get rid of your company, will you 
favor me with your presence for a sleigh ride?” 

‘¢Well, I declare,” broke in Fanny, ‘¢ what im- 
pudence! I suppose, Mr. Fred, the next thing 
you will ask us to please to go!” 

**Probably, Fred wishes to talk over old times 
with Rosa,” said Mrs. Sterling, ‘‘and feels too 
bashful to do it in our presénce.” 

“IT don’t believe he understands what you 
mean by bashfulness, mamma,” said Fanny, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘do you Fred?” 

‘«Why, really, Fan, I’m afraid you are getting 
blind, if you have never yet been able to discover 
that Iam bashful!” then turning to me, he asked, 
‘¢will you go, Miss Rosa?” I promised, and at 
dusk, Fred’s sleigh stopped at the door. I was 
soon in, and we were flying over the snow-banks, 
while the merry bells kept time to our voices. 

“Did you see my father, before you left 
home?” I inquired.. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I called there to see you 
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the evening you left, supposing you were at 
home; for although my father told him some 
time since that we'd spend our New Year’s out 
here, he didn’t mention that you were coming.” 

“«Did you see Mary?” I asked. 

‘** Yes,” said he, ‘«do you recollect, Rose, how 
she and I used to quarrel together?” 

We went on talking about old times, and about 
the childish engagement we had made with each 
other, rnd somehow the past at this point became 
connected with the present, our conversation 
interes.ed us, and we scarcely knew how time 
passed. 

When I returned to aunt Pattie a new diamond 
ring was glistening on my finger. She smiled 
as she noticed it, and inquired if I still clung 
to my resolution of being an old maid. 

The remainder of my visit passed pleasantly 
away. My father came to take me home, and 
the Sterling family accompanied us to the city. 
My step-mother received me in her usual style, 
omitting to call me ‘‘dear” as it was no longer 
necessary. She also forgot to inquire after the 
‘*kind old soul” whom I had been visiting. The 
conversation soon turned upon New Year’s day, 
and I received a history of Mary’s conquests. 

‘**Frederic Sterling called upon Mary, the 
evening you left,” said her mother, ‘‘ but strange 
to say, he has not been since, he didn’t even 
make a New Year’s call.” 

‘* Perhaps,” observed my father, mischievously, 
‘the was out of town.” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, ‘very likely.” 

In the course of the evening Mr. Frederic 
Sterling made his appearance, and Mary im- 
mediately applied herself to the task of enter- 
taining him, so that I had but a small chance of 
saying anything. After he had gone, and my 
step-mother and I were alone, she said, 

‘“*My dear, you know, I suppose, that Fred 
Sterling is a beau of Mary’s; they thought a 
great deal of each other as children, and the 
other evening he was delighted to meet her 
again after so long an absence; now what I have 





say to you is, that I think it would be a good 
plan for us both to keep out of the drawing- 
room when he calls, for you lovers always like 
to be alone together.” 

I was prevented from replying to this observa- 
tion, by the entrance of my father and Mary. 

‘*Fred Sterling,” said the former, addressing 
his wife, ‘‘has requested my permission to his 
marriage with a certain young lady of our ac- 
quaintance.” ( 

“Ah!” replied his wife, with a pleased look, ‘I 
was expecting this; it will be a splendid match 
for her; he is so well educated and gentlemanly ; 
and his family are in the very best society. 
Really, Mary,” she continued, turning to her 
daughter, ‘‘I congratulate you.” 

‘*But the name of the young lady to whom 
I referred was not Mary, it was Rosalie,” drily 
said my father. 

My mother opened her eyes in astonishment. 

‘‘Why,”’ she replied, ‘‘I thought all his atten- 
tions were directed to Mary; however, I am 
rather glad she didn’t fancy him, as he is not 
altogether the match I should desire for her.” 

“Well,” replied my father, ‘‘he suits me per- 
fectly. I should not desire a better husband for 
my daughter than Fred Sterling.” 

And so we were married, Fred and I; and 
happily settled. Aunt Pattie gave up her lonely 
residence in the country, and came to live with 
me. My father is a constant visitor, and seems 
to enjoy being with us. Fanny has proved a 
sister indeed; she sometimes accuses me of 
having stolen her brother from her, but then she 
throws her arms around me, and says, she has 
found a new sister. 

The beginning of my happiness I date from 
that eventful New Year’s day, when I sought to 
add to the enjoyment of others. Fred often 
speaks of my visit to the Lanetons, and says 
it was the sight of their love for me, more 
than anything else, which assured him, that, in 
obtaining a renewal of my promise, his happi- 
ness would be complete, 





REMEMBER’D MUSIC. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Wuen I am sad, oh, sing to me 
The songs of other days, 
For I still cling with changeless truth 
To those familiar lays; 
They lead me back to boyish hours, 
To verdent grove and glen; 
To scenes that charm’d me with their bliss, 
To friends who loved me then. 


| 


Yea, sing to me those simple songs, 
For those of modern skill 
I never knew until the world 
Had wrought me grief and ill; 
Their tones so sweet can move no love, 
Nor soothe my bosom’s strife; 
Like those remembered melodies 
That tell of early life. 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT LIKES. 


Anounp the crackling fire of an old farm house, 
in one of the pleasant districts of Northern New 
York, a group were gathered, one evening, telling 
tales. The company was mostly of a youthful 
character, and the hours sped swiftly. As it was 
still early, the old farmer and his wife had not 
yet retired; and as the laugh and the joke 
passed round, not the least hearty responses to 
the merriment of the young hearts, was echoed 


with a shudder of vague terror, as I traced the 
lineaments of a monster. 

“I arose from my recumbent p sture, and 
placed my hands on the chest, whose cold, iron 
bands struck a chill through my frame. Gradu- 
ally the remembrance of the evening’s service 
dawned upon me. Just then the old clock in 
the tower struck twelve. At each hollow echo 





from the breast of old uncle Godfrey. At length 
the old man was importuned for a tale; ‘and let 
it be a tale of Christmas, uncle George!” was the 
unanimous request of the group. 

**A tale of Christmas!” said the old man, 
musingly; ‘‘I remember a tale of Christmas, 
children, in which I was myself an actor, and 
which, since I have never told it you, you shall 
now hear. 

“It was Christmas Eve, sixty years ago; 
Christmas Eve in old England; Christmas Eve 
in my native town, and I was twenty-five. The 
quaint, old-fashioned church was beautifully de- 
corated with evergreens and wax-lights—for the 
carpenters had been at work all day in the old 
edifice; and the choicest beauty and yeomanry 
of St. C—— occupied the long rows of black oak 
pews that reared their grotesque carvings, and 
reflected the bright rays of the chandeliers 
against the glossy arches of the high, Gothic 
windows. The scene filled my young brain with 
wild, fantastic imaginings—such as hover round 
one in the dreams of midnight—and I retired 
into the shadows of a projecting arch, at the 
side of the church, and leaning against a carved 
dragon’s head, closed my eyes to muse. The 
monotonous chanting of the congregation soon 
soothed my senses into a calm forgetfulness, and 
retreating farther into the gloom of the arch, I 
seated myself on an iron-bound chest that stood 
there. As the solemn tones of the grand, old 
organ rolled up among the carved beams, and 
floated through the huge arches, I gradually fell 
into a sound slumber. 

‘When I awoke all was silence, gloom, and 
impenetrable darkness. I endeavored to rally 

‘ my bewildered senses in vain. I stretched forth 
my hand, hoping to encounter some familiar 
obstacle, when it struck a cold object. I passed 
my trembling palm down it, but withdrew it 





it d as though I could hear the answering 
wail of spirits in the grave-yard without. 

‘*My nerves were now become highly sensi- 
tive; my imagination was wrought up to an in- 
tense pitch of excitement. As I emerged from 
the arching into which I had retreated the pre- 
vious evening, my head struck forcibly against 
a tall, carved pew front, and the violence of the 
collision was such as to nearly stun me. I reeled 
forward and fell, overturning a heavy, oaken 
book-stand. What an uproar! The sound was 
caught up by each of the thousand arches of the 
church, and resounded from one to the other 
until it died away in the distance. I arose, 
quaking with vague, indefinable apprehensions 
of evil, and advanced. My foot encountered 
some slippery substance upon the floor, and I 
was again near falling, but reaching forth my 
hand to save myself I grasped a cedar twig, and 
with such force as to dislodge the enormous 
branch from its place. It fell upon me. 

‘¢‘ Merciful heaven!’ [involuntarily exclaimed. 
A Babel of ghostly voices took up the words, and 
‘heaven! heaven! heaven!’ was repeated from 
arch to arch, until as it retreated down the 
gloomy distance it finally became inaudible. 

‘‘Tremblingly and cautiously, with hand 
stretched far in advance, I traversed the laby- 
rinthine windings of the ancient edifice; now 
struck with terror at the nibbling of some hap- 
less mouse; now quivering with awe at the 
hollow echo of my own careful footsteps. Still 
I wandered on, endeavoring to find some means 
of egress from the place, but without approach- 
ing any object that shed a gleam of hope. 

“At length, just as the clock in the tower 
lingered on the last stroke of three, my hand 
encountered the gilded tapestry that had been 
twined about the organ. It seemed as if new 
life was infused into me. I felt almost as if I 
had found a companion in my ePainee and I 
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seated myself before it. It had been left un- 
locked by the organist, and I placed my hands 
upon the keys. The jarring discord reverbe- 
rated along the corridors in loud tones, as of 
demons wrangling. 

“But, hark! Footsteps—light footsteps, were 
heard tripping down the broad isle toward me. 
With a thrill of indescribable awe, I leaned my 
head forward, and with strained eyeballs endea- 
vored to pierce the Stygian gloom. Terror lent 
acuteness to my vision, and I shuddered as I be- 
held a white figure gradually approaching me, 
its long arms thrust forward. 

“Terror took possession of my soul. ‘God 
have mercy on me!’ I ejaculated. The figure 
paused. A shriek rung out on the still air, and 
then it sank upon the cold floor. 

‘‘Imbued now with a feeling of desperation, I 
rushed forward, determined to investigate the 
horrid mystery. As I approached, the figure 
arose and extended its white arms straight before 
it. Horror-struck I fled. It pursued me! On, 


on I sped, rushing in superstitious terror from 
arch to arch, until I reached the sacramental 
table, to which I wildly clung. The figure paused 
near the baptismal font, and spoke, 





«¢¢ Are you flesh and blood? Speak, I implore!’ 

“The voice sounded familiar to my ear! But 
I quickly replied, ‘I am flesh and blood—but 
what art thou?’ 

*¢T am Berthene Archer! I have been locked 
in the church. I have been almost mad!’ 

+* ¢Berthene!’ I cried, as I sprang to her side; 
‘I am George Godfrey; do you not know me?’ 

‘¢She fainted; my arm supported her frail 
form; and in the consciousness of being now a 
protector of affrighted innocence, my own weak 
fears vanished. We remained in the church— 
since we could do no less—until the morning’s 
light streamed in through the gorgeously painted 
windows; and I then succeeded in arousing the 
careless sexton, who stared at us asif he half 
suspected we were spirits from another world, 
as we passed over the sacred threshold, and 
emerged into the open air. 

‘¢ People doubted our tale. But when the New 
Year’s bells rung their chime, a week after, the 
pastor made Berthene Archer my own Berthene 
Godfrey !” 

The speaker ceased. Aunt Godfrey was asleep. 

“Pass me the cider, son!” said the old man, 
with a sigh. 





ISABEL. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


Wire a low and restless sighing, 
When the evening wind is dying, 
Comes a voice I Know full well; 
Tones that through my spirit floated 
When the moments passed unnoted, 
And I sought thy side, devoted— 
Isabel! 


Shadows gather on the dial, 
Pointing oft to woe and trial, 

When the breezes hush their swell; 
Memory treads the maze unending, 
Through the hidden pathway ending, 
With the funeral shadows blending— 

ad Isabel! 


Wanders on with sorrow laden 

Through the past, whose blissful Aiden 
Died away with music’s spell; 

Guided by the rushlight burning 

O’er the hopes that, ne’er returning, 

Fainter grew with hopeless yearning— 

Tsabel ! 

Little dreamed I, when we parted, 

Though it left us broken-hearted— 
Far too sad for words to tell— 

Ere the Summer days were dying, 





Or the yellow leaves were flying, 
Thou would’st in thy grave be lying— 
Isabel! 


Ah, how frail was Hope’s bright vision, 
Of the hours, whose light Elysian 
Chained me with its fairy spell, 
Wove its mystic threads around me 
When the wings of silence found me, 
And the Lethe, sleep, had bound me— 
Isabel! 


Yet, beyond these shadows fleeting, 
Hope I for a joyous meeting, 
Where the happy spirits dwell, 
Basking in the sunshine ever, 
Where no radiant hopes shall sever, 
And where friends are parted never— 
Isabel! 


By the words in gladness spoken, 
By the hopes that now are broken, 
I will keep thy memory well; 
And when life’s last thread is parted, 
And my soul from earth has started, 
I will meet thee gladsome-hearted— 
Isabel! 
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CHAPTER THIRD? 
THE FUGITIVE BELLE. 


What’s become of “ Marguerite,” 
Since she gave us all the slip, 
Chose land travel, or sea faring, 
Box and trunk, or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer this old town? 
Who'd have guessed it from her lip, 
Or her brow’s accustomed bearing, 
On the night she thus took ship, 
Or started landward, little caring. 
Brownine. 

Curistmas approached, and the gay belles of 
Richmond were preparing for the festivities of 
that season. 

Col. Compton with his family and a few chosen 
friends went down to Compton Lodge to spend 
the holidays in country hospitalities, hunting, 
etc. > 

The party had been there but a few days, 
when, on Christmas morning, while the family 
and their guests were assembled in the old, oak- 
panneled, front parlor, before breakfast, and Col. 
Compton was standing at a side table, presiding 
over an immense old family punch-bowl, from 
which he ladled out goblets of frothy egg-nog to 
the company, the door was quietly opened, and 
without announcement Marguerite De Lancie 
entered, saying, ‘‘A merry Christmas! friends.” 

‘‘Marguerite! Marguerite!” exclaimed—first 
Cornelia, and then all the young ladies that were 
present, pressing forward to meet her, while the 
matrons and the gentlemen of the party with less 
vehemence, but equal cordiality, waited to wel- 
come her. 

**My lost sweetheart by all that’s amazing!” 
tried Col. Compton, who, in his engrossment, 
was the very last to discover the arrival. 

‘Why, where upon the face of the earth did 
you come from?” inquired Cornelia, scarcely 
restrained by the presence of others from seizing 
and covering her friend with caresses. 

‘From Loudoun street,” answered Miss De 
Lancie, gayly, as she shook hands right and left. 

‘From Loudoun street? that will do! How 
long have you been in Loudoun street, sweet- 
heart? You were not there when we passed 

Vou. XXXI.—7 





through the town in coming hither?” said Col. 
Compton. 

“I arrived only the day before yesterday, 
rested a day, and hearing that you were at the 
Lodge, came hither, this morning, to breakfast 
with you.” 

‘*Enehanted to see you, my dear! truly so! 
But—you arrived the day before yesterday— 
whence?” 

“IT may be mistaken, yet it seems to me that 
Col. Compton is asking questions,” said Mar- 
guerite, with good-humored sarcasm. 

“Oh! ah! I beg pardon! ten thousand par- 
dons, as the French say,” replied Col. Compton, 
bowing with mock deprecation, and then raising 
a bumper of egg-nog, “‘To our reconciliation, 
Miss De Lancie,” he continued, offering to her 
the first, and filling for himself a second goblet. 

“‘ Paix a vous,” said Marguerite, pledging him. 

‘*And now to breakfast—sortez sortez!” ex- 
claimed the colonel, leading the way to the din- 
ing-room. 

Cornelia was, to use her own expression, 
“dying” to be alone with Marguerite, to hear 
the history of the last seven months absence. 
Never before was she more impatient over the 
progress of a meal, never before seemed the 
epicureanism ef old folks so tedious, or the ap- 
petites of young people so unbecoming; notwith- 
standing which the coffee, tea and chocolate, the 
waffles, rolls and corn pone, the fresh venison, 
ham, and partridges were enjoyed by the com- 
pany with equal gusto and deliberation. 

«At last!” exclaimed Cornelia, as rising from 
the table, she took Marguerite’s hand and drew 
her stealthily away through the crowd, and up 
the back stairs to her own little bed chamber, 
where a cheerful fire was burning. 

“Now then! tell me all about it, Marguerite,” 
she said, putting her friend into her easy-chair 
of state before the fire, and seating herself ona 
stool at her feet, ‘‘Where hav’ you been?” 

‘‘Gipsying,” answered Miss De Lancie. 

‘*Gipsying, oh! nonsense, that is no answer 
What have you been about?” 

‘“‘Gipsying,” repeated Marguerite. 
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“‘Gipsying!” exclaimed Cornelia, now in won- 


“Aye! Did you never—or have you too little 
life ever to feel like spreading your wings and 
flying away, away from all human ken—to feel 
the perfect liberty of loneliness, as only an irre- 
sponsible stranger in a strange place can feel 
it?” 

**No! no! I never did,” said Cornelia, amazed; 
‘but tell me then where did you go from Plover’s 
Point?” 

**To Terra-del-Fuego, or the land of Fire,”’ said 
Marguerite, with a deep flush. 

‘¢Fiddlesticks! Where did you come from last 
to Winchester?” 

‘From Iceland,” said Marguerite, with o 
shiver. 

“Oh, pshaw! you are making fun of me, Mar- 
guerite!” 

‘*My dear, if I felt obliged to give an account 
of my wanderings, their wild liberty would not 
seem half.so sweet. Even my property agent 
shall not always know where to find me; it is 
enough that I know where to find him when he 
is wanted,” said Miss De Lancie, with such a 
dash of hauteur that Cornelia dropped the sub- 
ject. And then Marguerite, to compensate for 
her passing severity, tenderly embraced Nellie. 

The Christmas party at Compton Lodge lasted 
until after New Year, and then the family and 
their friends returned to Richmond. 

Miss De Lancie, yielding to a pressing invita- 
tion, accompanied them. And in town, Margue- 
rite had again to run the gauntlet of questions, 
from her acquaintances, such as— 

‘«Where have you been so long, Marguerite?” 
To which she would answer, 

“To Obdorskoi on the sea of Obe,” or some 
such absurdity, until at last all inquiry ceased. 

Miss De Lancie resumed her high position in 
society, and was once more the bright, particular 
star of every saloon. Those who envied, or dis- 
liked her, thought the dazzling Marguerite some- 
what changed; that the fine, oval face was thinned 
and sharpened; the brilliant and changeful com- 
plexion fixed and deepened with a flush that 
looked like fever; and the ever varying, grace- 
fal, glowing vivacity rather fitful and eccentric. 
However, envious criticism did not prevent the 
most desirable partis in the city becoming suitors 
for the hand of the belle, muse and heiress, as 
she was still called. But Marguerite, in her old 
spirit of sarcasm, laughed all these overtures to 
scorn, and remained faithful to her sole attach- 
ment, her inexplicable love for Cornelia. 

“T am twenty-four, I shall never marry, Nel- 
lie. I wish I were sure that you would never 





do so either, that we might be sisters for life, 
and that when your dear parents are gathered 
to their fathers, you might come and live with 
me, and we might be all in all to each other, for- 
ever,” said Marguerite, one day to her friend. 

“Oh, Marguerite, if that will make you happy, 
I will promise you faithfully never, never to 
marry, but to be your own dear, little Nellie for- 
ever and ever; for indeed why should I not? [ 
love no one in the world but my parents and 
you!” 

Will it be credited (even although we know 
that such compacts are sometimes made and 
always broken) that these two girls entered into 
a solemn engagement never to marry; but to live 
for each other only? 

From the day of this singular treaty, Margue- 
rite De Lancie grew fonder than ever of her 
friend, lavished endearments upon her, calling 
Cornelia her Consolation, her Hope, her Star, and 
many other pet or poetic names besides. Never- 
theless when the fashionable season was over, 
Miss De Lancie left town without taking her 
**Consolation” with her. And again for a few 
months Marguerite was among the missing. She 
was not one to disappear with impunity or with- 
out inquiry. Where was she? Not at either 
of her own seats, not at either of the watering- 
places, not, as far as her most intimate friends 
and acquaintances knew, at New York, Phila- 
delphia or Richmond, for her arrival at either 
of these places would have been chronicled by 
some one interested. Where was she then? No 
one could answer; even her bosom friend, Cor- 
nelia Compton could only reply, ‘‘Gone gipsying, 
I suppose.” 

Again seven months rolled by, while the 
brightest star of fashion remained in eclipse. 

Again a Christmas party was assembled at 
Compton Lodge, when the news of Miss De Lan- 
cie’s arrival at her house on Loudoun street 
reached them. 

Col. and Mrs. Compton waited some days for 
her call, and then not having recived it, they 
went to visit her at her home. They found Mar- 
guerite, as ever, gay, witty and sarcastic. She 
told them in answer to their friendly inquiries 
that she had been ‘‘at Seringapatam,” and gave 
them no further satisfaction. She accepted the 
invitation to join the Christmas party at Comp- 
ton Lodge, went thither the same day, and as 
always before, distinguished herself as the most 
brilliant conversationist, the most accomplished 
musician, the most graceful dancer, and the most 
fearless rider of the set. At the breaking up 
of the company, however, though invited and 
pressed to return with the Comptons to Rich- 
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mond, she steadily declined doing so, alleging 
the necessity of visiting her plantation. 

Therefore the Comptons returned to Richmond 
without their usual guest, and Cornelia, for the 
first time in many years, spent the whole winter 
in town without Marguerite. But if Miss Comp- 
ton was bereaved of her friend, she was also 
freed from her mistress, and entered with much 
more levity into all the gaieties of the season, 
than she ever had done in the restraining com- 
panionship of Marguerite De Lancie. 

Meantime Marguerite, in her wild and lonely 
home on the wooded banks of the great Potomac, 
lived a strange and dreamy life, taking long, 
solitary rides through the deep forests, and 
among the rocky hills and glens that rolled 
ruggedly westward of the river; or taking long 
walks up and down the lonely beach; wiled away 
to double some distant headland, or explore some 
unfrequented creek—or pausing lazily, dreamily 
to watch the flash and dip of the fish in the river, 
the dusky flight of the water-fowl, or the course 
of a distant sail; getting home late in the after- 
noon to meet a respectful remonstrance from the 
elderly gentlewoman who officiated as her house- 
keeper, and a downright motherly scolding from 
her old black nurse, aunt Hapzibah, who never 
saw in the world’s magnificent Marguerite, any 
other than the beautiful, wayward child she had 
tended from babyhood; or giving audience to the 
overseer, who, spreading the farm book before 
her, would enter into long details of the pur- 
chase or sale of stock, crops, etc., not one word 
of which Marguerite heard or understood, yet 
which she would at the close of the interview 
endorse by saying, ‘‘All right, Mr. Hayhurst, 
yeu are an admirable manager”—leaving her 
friends only to hope that he might be an honest 
man. q 

But one circumstance seemed to have power 
to arouse Miss De Lancie’s interest—the arrival 
of the weekly mail at Seaview, the nearest vil- 
lage. All day from the moment the messenger 
departed in the morning until he came back 
at night, Marguerite lingered in the house, or 
mounted her horse and rode in the direction 
from which the messenger was expected—or re- 
turned if it were dark, and waited with ill-con- 
cealed anxiety for his arrival. Upon one occa- 
sion, the mail seemed to have brought her news 
as terrible as it was mysterious. Upon opening 
& certain letter she grew deathly pale, struggled 
visibly to sustain herself against an inclination 
to swoon, read the contents to the close, threw 
the letter into the fire, rang and ordered horses 
and a servant to attend her, and the same night 
set out from home, and never drew rein until she 





reached Bellevue, whence sending her horses 
back by her servant, she took a packet for New 
York. 

She was absent six weeks, at the end of which 
time she returned home, looking worn and ex- 
hausted, yet relieved and cheerful. She found 
two letters from Cornelia awaiting her; the first 
one, after much preface, apology and explana- 
tion, announced the fact that a suitor, Col. 
Houston, of Northumberland, in all respects 
very acceptable to her parents, had presented 
himself to Cornelia, and that, but for the mutual 
pledge existing between herself and Marguerite, 
she might be induced to please her parents by 
listening to his addresses. Marguerite De Lan- 
cie pondered long and gravely over this letter; 
re-read it, and looked graver than before, Then 
she opened the d letter, which was dated 
three weeks later, and seemed to have been 
written under the impression that the first one, 
remaining unanswered had been received, and 
had given offence to Marguerite. This last was 
a long, sentimental epistle, declaring firstly, that 
she, Cornelia, would not break her ‘‘rash” pro- 
mise to Marguerite, but pleading the wishes of 
her parents, the approbation of her friends, the 
merits of her suitor, and in short everything ex- 
cept the true and governing motive, her own in- 
clinations. 

Miss De Lancie read this second letter with 
impatience; at the close threw it into the fire; 
drew her writing-desk toward her, took pen and 
paper, and answered both long epistles in one— 
a miracle of brevity—thus, ‘Dear Nellie—tut— 
Marguerite,” and sealed and sent it off. 

Apparently Cornelia did not find this answer 
as clear as it was brief. She wrote in reply a 
long, heroic epistle of eight pages, announcing 
her willingness to sacrifice her parents’ wishes, 
her friends’ approval, her lover’s happiness, and 
her own peace of mind, all to fidelity and Mar- 
guerite—if the latter required the offering! 

Marguerite read this letter with more impa- 
tience than the others, and drawing a sheet of 
paper before her, wrote, ‘‘Nellie! Do as you 
like, else I'll make you—Marguerite.” 

In two weeks back came the answer, a plead- 
ing, crying letter, of twelve pages, the pith of 
which was that Nellie would do only as Margue- 
rite liked, and that she wanted more explicit 
directions. 

“Pish! tush! pshaw!” exclaimed Miss De 
Lancie, tapping her foot with impatience, as she 
read page after page of all this twaddle, and 
finally casting the whole into the fire, she took 
her pen and wrote, ‘Cornelia! marry Col. Hous- 
ton forthwith before I compel you. Marguerite.” 
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A few days from the despatch of this letter 
arrived the answer, brought by an express- 
mounted messenger in advance of the mail. It 
‘was @ thick packet of many closely written 
pages, the concentrated essence of which was, 
that Nellie would follow the advice of Margue- 
rite, whom she loved and honored more than 
any one else in the world, yes! more than mother 
and father and lover together; that Marguerite 
must never wrong her by doubting this, or above 
ali, by being jealous of the colonel, for indeed, 
after all, Nellie did not like him inordinately! 
how could she when he was a widower past 
thirty with two children? And finally, that she 
would not venture to ask Miss De Lancie to be 
her bridesmaid, for that would be like request- 
ing a queen to attend her maid of honor in such 
a@ capacity; but would Marguerite, her dear 
Lady Marguerite, come and preside over the 
marriage of her poor little Nellie? 

Miss De Lancie sat, for a long time, holding 
this letter open in her hand, moralizing upon its 
contents. ‘The little simpleton—is she only 
timid, or is she insincere? which after all means 
is she weak or wicked? foolish or knavish? 
And above all, why am I fond of her? why have 
-her brown eyes and her cut of countenance such 
power to draw and knit my heart to hers?—for 
indeed though to superficial eyes, hers may be a 
ountenance, resplendent with feeling, strong in 
thought, yet it is a cheat, without depth, with- 
out earnestness—let it be said!—without soul. 
-Aye! truly! seeing all this, why do I love her? 
Because of ‘the strong necessity of loving’ some- 
body, or something, I suppose,” thought Mar- 
guerite, sinking deeper into reverie. These 
sparks of light elicited by the strokes of Cor- 
nelia’s steel-like policy upon the flint of Mar- 
guerite’s sound integrity, thus revealed, by 
flashes, the true character of the former to the 
latter; but the effect was always transient, 
passing away with the cause. 

Miss De Lancie took up the letter and re-read 
it, with comments, as—‘‘I jealous of her lover! 
‘truly! I preside over her marriage! Come, I 
must answer that!” And drawing writing mate- 
rials before her, she wrote, briefly as before: 

“TI would see you in Gehenna first, you little 
imbecile. Marguerite.” 

And sealed and despatched the letter. 

This brought Nellie down in person to Plover’s 
‘Point, where by dint of caressing, and coaxing, 
‘and weeping, she prevailed with Marguerite, who 
at last exclaimed, 

** Well, well! go home and prepare for your 
wedding, Nellie! ‘|: I’ll come, and assist at the 
farce.” f ’ + | 





CHAPTER FOURTH. 
LOVE. 


—The soul that moment caught 
A something it through life had sought. 
Morz. 


Forbear that dream! My lips are sworn apart 
From tender words; mine ears from lover’s vows, 
Mine eyes from sights God made so beautiful, 

My very heart from feelings which move soft. 

E. B. Browntxe. 

Tue bridal of the only daughter of the Comp- 
tons was naturally an event of great importance, 
and consequently of much parade. The bride 
elect was in favor of being married in the most 
approved modern style, having the ceremony 
performed at ten in the morning, and starting 
immediately upon a wedding tour. But Col and 
Mrs. Compton had some strong, old-fashioned 
predilictions, and decided to have the time- 
honored, old style of marriage party in the 
evening. And accordingly preparations were 
made upon the grandest scale to do honor to 
the nuptials of their only child. 

Marguerite De Lancie arrived upon the even- 
ing previous to the wedding, and was most cor- 
dially welcomed by the family. She was carried 
off immediately by Cornelia to her chamber for 
a tete-a-tete. 

‘Well, my little incapable!” Marguerite said, 
as soon as she was seated, ‘‘now tell me about 
your bridegroom! Long ago, you know, we 
divided the present generation of men into two 
classes—monsters and imbeciles! to which does 
your fiance belong?” 

**You shall see and judge for yourself, Mar- 
guerite! To neither, I think!” 

‘Oh! of course, you think! 
to be your bridesmaids?” 

“The Misses Davidge and—yourself, dear Mar- 
guerite, since you were so kind as to promise.” 

**So weak, you mean! And who are to be the 
groomsmen?” 

“Steve and Peyton Rutlidge are to lead out 
the Davidges.” 

‘And who is to be my cavalier for the occa- 
sion?” 4 

“There! that’s just what I wanted to talk to 
you about, Marguerite! because you have the 
privilege of rejecting him as your proposed 
escort, and I hope you will. I am afraid of 
him, I always was! I cannot endure him, I 
never could! I hate him, and I always did! 
But the colonel proposed him, and papa and 
mamma would not permit me to object.” 

“But you have not yet told me who he is.” 

“Qh! you would not know if I were to tell 
you! though if you ever see him, you will never 
fail to know him thenceforth!” 


Well! who are 
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“His name? You’ve raised my curiosity.” 

‘Philip Helmstedt, my cousin! He is of ; 
those fierce and haughty Helmstedts of the} 
Eastern Shore, whose forefathers, you know, } 
claimed a prior right to the coast and the Isles 
of the Bay, from having made the place a sort 
of free-booting depot, long before the king’s 
patent endowed Lord Baltimore with it, and 
who headed so many rebellions and caused so 
much bloodshed among the early colonists.” 

‘Well! nearly two hundred years have rolled 
by! this fierce, arrogant nature mast have been 
greatly modified by time and intermarriage.” 

‘*Must it! well now, it is my opinion that no 
one who knows the history, can look upon Philip 
Helmstedt’s bird-of-prey profile without remem- 
bering the fierce fights by sea and land of his 
free-booting forefathers!” 

“It is doubtless true that a strong and power- 
ful race of men may have so impressed upon 
their descendants, as to leave their ewn pecu- 
liar traits unmodified and predominant to the 
latest generations,” said Marguerite, musing, 
and then suddenly recollecting herself, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Philip Helmstedt! surely I have heard 
that name in honorable association before, though 
I have never met the owner. Oh! by-the-way, 
is he not that gallant nephew, of whom I have 
heard your father speak, and who, though but 
thirteen years of age, followed him in the battle 
of Yorktown and performed such prodigies of 
youthful valor?” 

“Oh! yes! he’s fire eater enough, and a terror 
in general, at least to me.” 

‘“‘But where has he been that I have never 
met hint in society?” 

“Oh! he has been for a number of years 
studying at Heidelburg, and travelling all over 
the Eastern continent. I was sufficiently afraid 
of him before he went away, and I am twice as 
much in awe of him since he came back; so I 
want you to veto him, Marguerite; for you may 
do so, and then the colonel will get somebody 
else to stand up in his stead; will you?” 

“Certainly not! It would be a very great 
rudeness to all concerned,” said Miss De Lancie. 

The preparations for the marriage were, as I 
said, upon a magnificent scale. The elite of the 
city and county were invited to be present. Upon 
the important evening the house was illuminated 
and thrown open. Ata comparatively early hour 
the company began to assemble. 

At a quarter to eight o’clock precisely, the 
bride and her maids were ready to go down. 

Nellie looked, as all brides are expected to 
look, “‘never before so lovely.” A robe of em- 
broidered white crape over white satin, a point 
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lace veil, and a light wreath of orange blossoms 
were the principal items of her costume. 

The two younger bridesmaids were attired in 
harmony, in white gauze over white silk, with 
wreaths of snow-drops around their hair. 

The queenly form of Marguerite De Lancie 
was arrayed in a robe of the richest lace over 
white brocade; her superb black hair was 
crowned with a wreath. of lilies, deep falls of 
the finest lace veiled her noble bust and arms, 
and the purest Oriental pearls adorned her neck 
and wrists—she looked as ever a royal beauty. 

Scarcely was the last fold of Cornelia’s veil 
gracefully arranged by Marguerite, before the 
little bride, with a mixture of childish petulance 
and. envy and genuine admiration, raised her 
eyes to the beautiful brow of her patroness, an ~ 
said, 

“Ah! how stately, how radiant you are, Mar- 
guerite! But how shall I look, poor, insignifi- 
cant, little, fady pigmy! my very bridegroom 
will be ashamed of his choice seen by the side 
of the magnificent Miss De Lancie!” 

‘*Be silent! how dare you humble yourself, or 
flatter me so shamefully,” exclaimed Marguerite, 
flushing with indignation, ‘‘As for the ‘mag- 
nificent,’ that can be easily transferred; ‘fine 
feathers make fine birds,’ and queenly jewels, go 
very far toward making queenly women,” she 
continued, proceeding to unclasp the pearls from 
her own neck and arms, and to fasten them upon 
those of Cornelia. 

*sNo, no, dear Marguerite! desist! I cannot, 
indeed I cannot consent to.shine in borrowed 
jewels,” said Miss Compton, opposing this orna- 
mental addition to her costume, 

“They are your own; wear them for my sake, 
sweet Nellie,” replied Miss De Laneie, clasping 
the necklace, and kissing the bride with renewed 
tenderness. 

‘But your matchless set of pearls! a dower, 
a fortune in themselves! I cannot, Marguerite! 
indeed, indeed, I dare not! such a transfer 
would look as if you were not quite sane, nor 
myself quite honest,’’ said Cornelia, with sincere 
earnestness. 

‘‘Ridiculous! I care not for them, or I asaure 
you, I should not give them away. Hush! don’t 
put me to the trouble of pressing them upon 
you, for really I do not consider them worth the 
expenditure of so much breath. Stop! don’t 
thank me either, for I have no patience to listen. 
We are all ready, I believe? What. are we wait- 
ing for?” 

While she spoke, there qame a gentle rap at 
the connecting door, between Cornelia’s and her 
parents’ bed-chambers. It was colonel and Mrs. 
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Compton, who were waiting there to ‘embrace 
and bless their child before giving her up to the 
possession of another. Cornelia went into them 
and after a stay of five minutes, returned with 
her eyes suffused with tears, evanescent tears 
that quickly evaporated. And in another mo- 
ment Col. Compton came to the passage door 
and announced to the bevy of bridesmaids, that 
the bishop had arrived, and that the bridegroom 
and his attendants were waiting down stirs. 

‘*We are ready. But remember, colonel, that 
I have never met Mr. Helmstedt.” 

- “T shall not fail to present him, Marguerite,” 
replied the old gentleman, turning to go down 
stairs. The bride’s party followed in due order; 
the third bridesmaid leading the way, received 
the arm of her appointed escort, and advanced 
toward the saloon; the second did likewise; 
then Marguerite in her turn descended. She 
had never before seen the distinguished-looking 
personage, then waiting at the foot of the stairs 
to offer his arm and lead her on; but Col. Comp- 
ton stood ready to present him, and all was well. 
Marguerite reached the last step, paused and 
raised her eyes to look at the stranger, whom 
Cornelia’s description had invested with a certain 
interest. 

A tall, thin, muscular form, large, clearly cut 
acquiline features, raven black hair, strongly 
marked black eye-brows, deep and piercing dark 
grey eyes, a stern and somewhat melancholy 
countenance, a stately, not to say haughty car- 
riage, a style of dress, careful even to nicety, a 
tout ensemble indicating a forcible, fiery, high- 
toned, somewhat arrogant character, were the 
features impressed by first sight upon Mar- 
guerite’s perceptions. She had scarcely made 
these observations and withdrawn her glance, 
when Col. Compton taking the stranger’s hand 
and turning to her, said, 

“Miss De Lancie, permit me to present to you 
Mr. Helmstedt, of Northumberland oounty.” 

Again Marguerite lifted her eyes. 

A stately bow, a gracious smile, a mellifiuous 
voice in addressing her threw a charm, a warm, 
bright glow, like a sudden sunburst over those 
stern, dark features, clothing them with an in- 
describable beauty as fascinating as it was un- 
expected. 

**T esteem myself most happy in meeting Miss 
De Lancie,”’ he said. 





The rooms were superbly adorned, brilliantiy 
illuminated and densely crowded by a splendid 
company. 

The white gowned bishop stood upon the rug 
in front of the fire-place, facing the assembly. 
A space had been left clear before him, upon 
which the bridal party formed. A hushed silence 
filled the room; the book was opened; the rites 
commenced, and in ten minutes after little Nellie 
Compton was transmogrified inte Mrs. Colonel 
Houston. 

When the congratulations were all over, and 
the bridal party seated, and the little embar- 
rassments attendant upon all these movements, 
well over, the programme for the remainder 
of the evening proceeded according to all the 
‘‘rules and regulations in such cases made and 
provided”—with one memorable exception. 

When the bride’s cake (which was quite a 
miraculous chef d’euvre of the confectioner’s art, 
being made in the form of the temple of Hymen, 
highly ornate, and containing besides a costly 
diamond ring, which it was supy osed, according 
to the popular superstitution, wovld indicate the 
happy finder as the next to ba wedded of the 
party,) was cut and served to all the singe ladies 
present, it was soon discovered that none of 
them had drawn the token. Col. Compton then 
declared that the unmarried gentlemen should 
try their fortune. And when they were all 
served, Mr. Helmstedt proved to be the for- 
tunate possessor of the costly talisman. 

‘When with a courtly dignity he had arrested 
the storm of badinage that was ready to burst 
upon him, he deliberately crossed the room to 
the quarter where the bride and her atfendants 
remained seated, and pausing before Marguerite, 
said, 

*“‘Miss De Lancie permit me,” and offered the 
ring. 

Yes, yes, Marguerite! relieve him of it! he 
cannot wear it himself, you know, and to whom 
here could he properly offer it but to yourself,” 
hastily whispered Cornelia. 

Miss De Lancie hesitated, but unwilling to 
draw attention by making a scene out of such 
an apparent trifle, she smiled, drew off her 
glove, and held up her hand, saying, 

“If Mr. Helmstedt will put it on.” 

Philip Helmstedt slipped the ring on her finger, 
turned and adjusted it with a slight pressure, 


Marguerite dropped her eyes, and blushed: when Marguerite, with a half suppressed cry, 


deeply beneath his fixed, though deferential | 


snatched away her hand and applied her hand- 


gaze, curtseyed in silence, received his offered } kerchief to it. 


arm and followed the others who where waiting ; 


‘*Have I been so awkward and unhappy as to 


at the door. The bride and groom brought up} hurt you, Miss De Lancie ?” inquired Mr. Helm- 


the rear. And the party entered the saloon. 


3 stedt. 
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“Oh, no, not at all! it is nothing to speak of; 
a sharp flaw in the setting of the stones pierced 
my finger; I think, that is all,” answered Mar- 
guerite, drawing off the ring that was stained 
with blood. 

Mr. Helmstedt took the jewel, walked up to 
the fire-place, and threw it into the glowing 
coals, > 

‘Well! if that is not the most wanton piece 
of destructiveness I ever saw in my life,” said 
Cornelia, indignantly, ‘you know, Marguerite, 
when I saw Mr. Helmstedt draw the ring and 
come and put it on your finger, I thought it was 
a happy sign; but nowsee how it is? everything 
that man touches, turns—not to gold, but to blood 
or tears! that he thinks only can be dried in the 
fire!” 

**Don’t use such fearful words here on your 
bridal evening, dear Nellie, they are ill-omened. 
You are besides unjust to Mr. Helmstedt, I 
think,” said Marguerite, who had now quite re- 
covered her composure. 

“They were false diamonds after all, Miss 
De Lancie,” said Mr. Helmstedt, rejoining the 
ladies. 

The bishop had retired from the room; the 
musicians had entered and taken their places, 
and were now playing a lively prelude to the 
quadrilles; partners were engaged, and were 
only waiting for the bride and groom to open 
the ball, as was then the custom. Nellie gave 
her hand to her colonel, and suffered herself 
to be led to the head of the set. 

“Miss De Lancie, will you honor me?” in- 
quired Mr. Helmstedt, and receiving a gracious 
inclination of the head in acquiescence, he con- 
ducted Marguerite to a position vis-a-vis with 
the bridal pair. Other couples immediately fol- 
lowed their example and the dancing commenced 
in earnest. The lively quadrille was succeeded 
by the stately minuet, and that by the graceful 
waltz, and the time-honored and social Virginia 
reel, Then came an interval of repose, preced- 
ing the sumptuous supper. Then the outpour- 
ing of the whole company into the dining-room; 
and the eating, drinking, toasting and jesting; 
then they adjourned to the saloon, when again 
quadrilles, minuets, reels and waltzs, alternated 
with short-lived rest, refreshment, gossip, and 
flirtations, until a late hour, when the discovered 
disappearance of the bride and her attendants, 
gave the usual warning for the company to 
break up. At the covert invitation of Col. Comp- 
ton, some of the gentlemen, who were without 
ladies, lingered after the departure of the other 
guests, and adjourned with himself and his son- 
in-law, to the dining-room, where after drinking 





the health of the newly married pair, they took 
leave. 

The next day Judge Houston, the uncle of the 
bridegroom, entertained the wedding party and 
a large company at dinner. And this was the 
signal for the commencement of a series of din- 
ners, tea, and card parties, and balls given in 
honor of the bride, and which kept her and her 
coterie in a whirl of social dissipation for several 
weeks, 

But from this brilliant entanglement, let us 
draw out clear, the sombre thread of our own 
narrative. 

Everywhere the resplendant beauty of Mar- 
guerite De Lancie was felt and celebrated. 
Every one declared that the star of fashion had 
emerged from her late eclipse, with new and 
dazzling brilliancy. And ever, whether in re- 
pose, or action; whether reclined upon some 
divan, she was the inspiration of a circle of con- 
versationists; or whether she led the dance or 
seated at the harpsichord, poured forth her soul 
in glorious song—she was ever the queen of all 
hearts and minds, who recognized in her magni- 
ficent personality, a sovereignty no crown or 
sceptre could confer. All in proportion to their 
depth and strength of capacity for appreciation 
felt this. But none so much as one whose duty 
brought him ever to her side in zealous service, 
or deferential waiting. 

Philip Helmstedt, almost from the first hour 
of his meeting with this imperial beauty, had 
felt her power. He watched her with the most 
reserved and respectful vigilance; he saw her 
ever the magnet of all hearts and eyes; the life 
of all social intercourse; the inspiration of poets, 
the model of painters, the worship of youth and 
love; shining for, warming, lighting, and en- 
livening all who approached her, yet with such 
impartiality, that none ventured to aspire to 
especial notice. There was one exception, and 
not a favored one to his equanimity, and that 
was Mr. Helmstedt himself; her manner toward 
him, at first affable, soon grew reserved, then dis- 
tant, and at length repelling. Col. Compton, whe 
had taken it into his head that this haughty pair 
were well adapted to each other, watched with 
interest the progress of their acquaintance, no- 
ticed this, and despaired. 

“Tt is useless,” he said, ‘‘and I warn you, 
Philip Helmstedt, not to consume your heart in 
the blaze of Marguerite De Lancie’s beauty! 
She is the invincible Diana of modern times. 
For seven years has Marguerite reigned in our 
saloons, with the absolute dominion of a beauty 
and genius that ‘age cannot wither nor custom 
stale,’ and her power remains undiminished as 
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her beauty'is undimmed. Year after year the 
most distinguished men of their time, men cele- 
brated in the battles and in the councils of their 
country, men of history, have been suitors in 
her train, and have received their conge from 
her imperial nod. Can you hope for more favor 
than an Armstrong, a Bainbridge, a Cavendish?” 

“TF beseech you, sir, spare me the alphabetical 
list of Miss De Lancie’s conquests! I can well 
believe their name is legion,” interrupted Philip 
Helmstedt, with an air of scorn and arrogance 
that seemed to add, “and if it were so, I should 
enter the lists with full confidence against them 
all.” 

“T assure you it is sheer madness, Philip! A 
man may as well hope to monoplize the sun to 
light his own home as to win Marguerite De 
Lancie to his hearth! She belongs to society, I 
think, also to history. She requires a nation 
for her field of action. I have known her from 
childhood and watched with wonder her develop- 
ment. It is the friction of marvelous and un- 
directed energies that causes her to glow and 
radiate in society as you see her. It is sheer 


phrenzy, your pursuit of her! I tell you, I have}. 


seen a love chase worth ten of yours—Lord Wil- 
liam Daw——” 

“Lord—William—Daw!” interrupted Philip 
Helmstedt, curling his lip with ineffable scorn. 

‘* Well, now I assure you, Philip, the heir pre- 
sumptive of a marquisate is not to be sneered at. 
He was besides a good-looking and well-behaved 
young fellow, except that he followed Miss De 
Lancie up and down the country like a demented 
man, in direct opposition, both to the clucking 
of his old hen of a tutor, and the coldness of his 
Diana. He was drowned, poor youth! but I 
always suspected that he threw himself over- 
board in desperation!” 

“‘Lord—William—Daw,” said Mr. Helmstedt, 
with the same deliberate and scornful intona- 
tion, ‘‘may not have been personally the equal 
of the lady to whom he aspired. Very young 
men frequently raise their hopes to women ‘who 
are, or ought to be, unattainable’ by them. Miss 
Le Lancie is not one to permit herself to be daz- 
zled by the glitter of mere rank and title.” 

Yes! Philip Helmstedt hoped, believed, in more 
success for himself than had attended any among 
his predecessors or temporary rivals. True, in- 
deed his recommendations, personal as well as 
circumstantial, to the favor of this ‘‘fourth Grace 
and tenth Muse,” were of the first order. The 
last male representative of an ancient, haughty, 
and wealthy family, their vast estates centred in 
his possession—he chose to devote many years 
to study and to travel. An accomplished scholar, 





he had read, observed and reflected, and was pre- 
pared, at his own pleasure, to confer the result 
upon the world. A tried and proved soldier, he 
might claim military rank and rapid promotion. 
Lastly, a pre-eminently fine-looking person, he 
might aspire to the hand of almost any beauty 
in the city, with every probability of success. 
But Philip Helmstedt was fastidious and proud 
to a degree of scornful arrogance—that was his 
one great, yes, terrible sin. It was the bitter 
Upas of his soul that poisoned every one of the 
many virtues of his character. But for scorn, 
truth, justice, prudence, temperance, generosity, 
fortitude, would have flourished in his nature. 
It was this trenchant arrogance that made him 
indifferent to accessory honors—that made him, 
as & profound student, regardless of scholastic 
fame—as a brave soldier, careless of military 
glory—as an accomplished gentleman, negligent 
of beauty’s allurements. It was this arrogance 
in fine, that entered very largely into his passion 
for the magnificent Marguerite. For here at last 
in her he found a princess quite worthy of his 
high devotion, and he resolved to win her. 

God have mercy on any soul self-cursed with 
scorn. 

And Marguerite? Almost from the first mo- 
ment of their meeting, her eyes, her soul had 
been strangely and irresistibly magnetized. I 
do not know that this was caused by the distin- 
guished personal appearance of Philip Helm- 
stedt. After all, it is not the beauty, but the 
peculiarity, individuality, uniqueness, in the 
beauty that attracts its destined mate. And 
Philip Helmstedt’s presence was pre-eminently 
characteristic, individual, unique. At first Mar- 
guerite’s eyes were attracted by a certain occult 
resemblance to his young cousin, her own be- 
loved friend, Cornelia Compton. It was not only 
such a family likeness as might exist between 
brother and sister. It was something deeper 
than a similitude of features, complexion and 
expression. The same pectliar conformation of 
brow and eye, the same proud lines in the acqui- 
line profile, the same disdainful curves in the 
expressive lips, the same distinctly individualized 
characteristics, that had so long charmed and 
cheated her in Nellie’s superficial face, was pre- 
sent, only more “strongly marked and deeply 
toned, and truly representative of great force of 
character in Philip Helmstedt’s imposing coun- 
tenance. But there was something more than 
this—there was identity in the uniqueness of 
each:—faint and uncertain in the delicate face 
of Nellie, intense and ineffaceable in the sculp- 
tured features of Philip. As Marguerite studied 
this remarkable physiognomy, she felt that her 
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strange attraction to Nellie had been but a faint 
prelude, though a prophecy of this wondrens 
magnetism. Alarmed at the spell that was grow- 
ing around her heart, she withdrew her eyes and 
thoughts, opposed to the attentions of her lover 
a cold, repellant manner, and treated his devo- 
tion with supreme disdain, which must have 
banished any man less strong in confidence than 
Philip Helmstedt, but which in his case only 
warded off the day of fate. Perseveringly he 
attended her, earnestly he sought an opportu- 
nity of explaining himself. In vain, for neither 
at home, nor abroad, in parlor, saloon, thorough- 
fare or theatre, could he manage to secure a 
tete-a-tete. Whether sitting or standing, Miss 
De Lancie was always the brilliant centre of a 
circle; and if she walked, like any other queen, 
she was attended by her suite. Only when he 
mingled with this train could he speak to her. 
But then—the quick averting of that regal head, 
the swift fall of the sweeping, dark eyelashes, 
the sudden, deep flush of the bright cheeks, the 
suppressed heave of the beautiful bosom, the 
subdued tremor of the thrilling voice betrayed 
hidden emotions, that only he had power to 
arouse or insight to detect, and read therein the 
confirmation of his dearest hopes. The castle 
walls might show a forbidding aspect, but the 
citadel was all his own, hence his determination, 
despite her icy coldness of manner, to pass all 
false shows, and come to an understanding with 
his Diana. Still Miss De Lancie successfully 
evaded his pursuit and defeated his object. 
What was the cause of her course of conduct 
he could not satisfactorily decide. Was pride 
struggling with love in her bosom? If so, that 
pride should succumb! 

Having failed in every delicate endeavor to 
effect a tete-a-tete, and the day of Marguerite’s 
departure being near at hand, Mr. Helmstedt 
went one morning directly to the house of Col. 
Compton, sent up his card to Miss De Lancie, 
and requested the favor of an interview. He 
received an answer that Miss De Lancie was 
particularly engaged and begged to be excused. 
Again and again he tried the same plan with the 
same ill-success. Miss De Lancie was never at 
leisure to receive Mr. Helmstedt. At length this 
determined suitor sent a note, requesting the 
lady to name some hour when she should be 
sufficiently disengaged to see him. The reply 
to this was, that Miss De Lancie regretted to 
say that at no hour of her short remaining time 
should she be at liberty to entertain Mr. Helm- 
stedt. This flattering message was delivered in 
the parlor, and in the presence of Col. Compton. 
As soon as the servant had retired, the old gen- 





tleman raised his eyes to the darkened brow of 
Philip Helmstedt, and said, ‘“‘I see how it is, 
Philip! Marguerite is a magnanimous creature! 
she would spare you the humiliation of a re- 
fusal. But you—you are resolved upon morti- 
fication. You will not be content without a 
decided rejection! Very well! you shall have an 
opportunity of receiving one. Listen! Houston 
and Nellie are dining with the judge to-day. 
Mrs. Campton is superintending the making of 
calf’s-foot jelly—don’t huff and sneer, Philip! 
I cannot help sometimes knowing the progress 
of such culinary mysteries; but I am not going 
to assist at them, or to ask you todoso! Iam 
going to ride. Thus, if you will remain here 
to-day, you will have the house to yourself, and 
Marguerite, who for some unaccountable reason, 
fate perhaps, chooses to stay home. Go into the 
library and wait. Miss De Lancie, according to 
her usual custom, will probably visit that or the 
adjoining music-room, in the course of the fore- 
noon, and there you have her! Make the best 
use of your opportunity, and the Lord speed 
you! for I, for my part, heartily wish this lioness 
fairly mated. Come! let me instal you!” 

*“‘There appears to be no other chance, and I- 
must have an interview with her to-day,” said 
Mr. Helmstedt, rising to accompany his host, 
who led the way to the library. It was on the 
opposite side of the hall. 

‘‘Now be patient!” said the colonel, as he 
took leave—** you may have to wait one or more 
hours, but you can find something here to read.” 

“Read!” ejaculated Philip Helmstedt, with 
the tone and energy of an oath; but the old gen- 
tleman was already gone, and the younger one 
threw himself into a chair to wait. 

***Be patient!’ with the prospect of waiting 
here several hours, and the possibility of disap- 
pointment at the end,” exclaimed Philip, rising, 
and walking in measured steps up and down the 
room, trying to control the eagerness of expecta- 
tion that made moments seem like hours, while 
he would have compressed hours into moments. 

How long he waited ought scarcely to be com- 
puted by the common measure of time. It might 
not have been an hour—to him it seemed an in- 
definite duration—a considerable portion of eter- 
nity, when at length, while almost despairing of 
the presence of Marguerite, he heard from the 
adjoining music-room the notes of a harp. 

He paused, for the harpist might be—must be 
Miss De Lancie. 

He listened. 

Soon the chords of the lyre were swept by a 
magic hand that belonged only to one enchant- 
ress, and the instrument responded in » lew, 
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deep moan, that presently swelled in a wild and 
thrilling strain. And then the voice of the im- 
provisatrice stole upon the ear—that wondrous 
voice, that ever while it sounded, held captive 
all ears, silent and breathless all lips, spell- 
bound all hearts!—it arose, first tremulous, 
melodious, liquid, as from a sea of tears, then 
took wing in a wild, mournful, despairing wail. 
It was a song of renunciation, in which some 
consecrated maiden bids adieu to her lover, re- 
nouncing happiness, bewailing fate, invoking 
death. Philip Helmstedt listened, magnetized 
by the voice of the sorceress, with its moans of 
sorrow, its sudden gushes of passion or tender- 
ness, and its wails of anguish and despair. And 
when at last, like the receding waves of the 
heart’s life tide, the thrilling notes ebbed away 
into silence and death, he remained standing 
like a statue. Then with self-recollection and 
the returning faculty of combination, came the 
question, 

“What did this song of renunciation mean?” 
And the next more practical inquiry, should he 
remain in the library, awaiting the doubtful 
event of her coming, or should he enter the 
niusic-room? A single moment of reflection 
decided his course. 

He advanced softly and opened the listed and 
silently turning doors, and paused an instant to 
gaze upon a beautiful tableux! 

Directly opposite to him, at the extremity of 
the thickly carpeted room, was a deep, bay win- 
dow, richly curtained with purple and gold, 
through which the noonday sun shone with a 
subdued glory. Within the glowing shadows of 
this recess sat Marguerite beside the harp. A 
morning robe of amber-hued India silk fell in 
classic folds around her form. Her arms were 
still upon the harp, her inspired face was pale 
and half averted. Her rich, purplish tresses 
pushed off from her temples, revealed the breadth 
ef brow between them in a new and royal aspect 
of beauty. Her eyes were raised and fixed upon 
the distance, as if following in spirit the muse 
that had just died from her lips of fire. She was 
so completely absorbed, that she did not heed 
the soft and measured step of Philip Helmstedt 
until he paused before her, bowed and spoke. 

Then she started to her feet with a brow crim- 
soned by a sudden rush of emotion, and thrown 
sompletely off her guard, for the moment, she 
confronted him with a home question, 

‘Philip Helmstedt! what has brought you 
here?” 

“My deep, my unconquerable, consuming 
love! It has broken down all the barriers of 
etiquette, and given me thus to your presence, 





Marguerite De Lancie,”’ he replied, with a pro- 
found and deprecating inclination of the head. 

She had recovered a degree of self-possession ; 
but the tide of blood receding had left her brow 
cold and clammy, and her frame tremulous and 
faint; she leaned upon her harp for support, 
pushed the falling tresses from her pale, damp 
forehead, and said in faltering tones, 

‘J would have saved you this! Why, in the 
name of all that is manly, delicate, honorable !— 
why have you in defiance of all opposition ven- 
tured this?” 

“Because I love you, Marguerite! because 1 
love you for time and for eternity with a love 
that must speak or slay!” 

“‘Ungenerous! unjust!” 

“Be it so, Marguerite! Ido not ask you to 
forgive me, for that must pre-suppose repent- 
ance, and I do not repent standing here, Miss 
De Lancie!” 

“Still I must ask you, sir,” said Marguerite, 
who was gradually recovering the full measure 
of her natural dignity and self-possession, ‘‘ what 
feature in all my conduct that has come under 
your observation, has given you the courage to 
obtrude upon me a presence and a suit, that you 
must know to be unwelcome and repulsive?” 

“Shall I tell you? I will! with the truthful- 
ness of spirit answering to spirit! I come be- 
cause, despite all your apparent hauteur, disdain, 
coldness, such a love as this which burns within 
my heart for you, bears within itself the evidence 
of reciprocity,”’ replied Philip Helmstedt, laying 
his hand upon his heart, and atoning by a pro- 
found reverence for the presumption of bis words. 
«And I appeal to your own soul, Marguerite De 
Lancie, for the endorsement of my avowal.” 

“You are mad!” said Marguerite, trembling. 

*“‘No—not mad, lady, because loving you as 
never man loved woman yet, I also feel and 
know, with the deepest respect, be it said, that 
I do not love in vain,” he replied, sinking for an 
instant upon his knee, and bowing deeply over 
her hand that he pressed to his lips. 

‘‘In vain! in vain! you do! you do!” she ex- 
claimed, almost distractedly, while trembling 
more than ever. 

“Marguerite,” he said, rising, yet retaining 
his hold upon her hand, ‘it may be that I love 
in vain, but I do not love alone! this hand that 
I clasp within my own throbs like a palpitating 
heart! I read, on your brow, in your eyes, in 
your trembling lip and heaving bosom that my 
great love is not lost—that it is returned! that 
you are mine, as I am yours! Marguerite De 


Lancie, by a claim rooted in the deepest nature, 
you are my wife for time and for eternity!” 
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‘Never! never! you know not what you say 
or seek!” she exclaimed, snatching her hand 
away and shuddering through every nerve. 

**Miss De Lancie, your words and manner are 
inexplicable, are alarming! Tell me, for the 
love of heaven, Marguerite, does any insur- 
mountable obstacle stand in the way of our 
union?” 

*‘Obstacle!” repeated Miss De Lancie, start- 
ing violently, and gazing with wild, dilated eyes 
upon the questioner, while every vestige of color 
fled from her face. 

**Yes! that was the word I used, dearest Mar- 
guerite! Oh! if there be——” 

**What obstacle should exist, except my own 
will? A very sufficient one, I should say,” in- 
terrupted Marguerite, struggling hard for self- 
control. 

‘Say your decision against your will.” 

‘¢*What right have you to think so, sir?” 

**Look in your own heart and read my right, 
Marguerite.” 

**T never look into that abyss!” 

‘¢Marguerite, you fill me with a terrible 
anxiety. Marguerite, for seven years you have 
reigned a queen over society; your hand has 
been sought by the most distinguished men of 
the country; you are as full of tenderness and 
enthusiasm as a harp is of music; it seems in- 
credible that you have never married or be- 
trothed yourself, or even loved, or fancied that 
you loved! Tell me, Marguerite, in the name 
of heaven, tell me, have any of these events 
sccurred to you?” He waited for an answer. 

She remained silent, while a frightful pallor 
overspread her face. 

“Tell me! Oh! tell me, Marguerite, have you 
ever before loved? Ah, pardon the question and 
answer it.” 

She made a supreme effort, recovered her self- 
possession, and replied, 

**No, not as you understand it.” 

‘‘How ?—not as I understand it? Ah! forgive 
me again, but your words increase my suffering.” 

**Oh! I have loved Nellie as a sister, her father 
and mother as parents, some acquaintances as 
friends, that is all.” 

She was answering these close questions! she 
was yielding to the fascination. Amid all her 
agony of conflicting emotions she was yielding. 

‘‘Marguerite! Marguerite! And this is true! 
You have never loved before!” 

“It is true—yet what of that? for I know not 
even why I admit this! Oh! leave me, I am not 
myself. Hope nothing from what I have told 
you. I can never, never be your wife!” ex- 
claimed Marguerite, with the half suppressed 





and wild affright of one yielding to a terrible 
spell. 

‘*But one word more. Is your hand free also, 
dearest Marguerite?” 

“Yes, it is free! but what then? I have told 
you-—” 

“That it is free no longer!—for by the splen- 
dor of the heavens it is mine, Marguerite, it is 
mine!”’ he exclaimed, as he caught and pressed 
that white hand in his own. 

Marguerite De Lancie’s previsions had been 
prophetic. She had foreseen that an interview 
would be fatal to her resolution, and it proved 
fatal. Philip Helmstedt urged his suit with all 
the eloquence of p te love, ded by 
the dangerous advocate in Marguerite’s heart, 
and he won it—and in an hour after, the pair, 
that had met so inauspiciously, parted as be- 
trothed lovers. Mr. Helmstedt went away in 
deep joy, and with a sense of triumph only held 
in check by his habitual dignity and self-con- 
trol. And Marguerite remained in that scene 
of the betrothal, looking, not like a loving and 
happy affianced bride, but rather like a demented 
woman, with pale face and wild affrighted eyes, 
strained upward as for help, and cold hands 
wrung together as in an appeal, and exclaiming 
under her breath, 

‘‘What have I done! Lord forgive me! Oh! 
Lord have pity on me!” And yet Marguerite 
De Lancie loved her betrothed with all her fiery 
soul! That love in a little while brought her 
some comfort in her strange distress. 

‘‘What’s done is done,” she said, in the tone 
of one who would nerve her soul to some endur- 
ance, and then she went to her room, smoothed 
her hair, dressed for the afternoon, and through 
all the remainder of the day moved about, the 
same brilliant, sparkling Marguerite as before. 

In the evening the accepted suitor presented 
himself. And though he only mingled as before, 
in the train of Miss De Lancie, and acted in all 
respects with the greatest discretion, yet those 
particularly interested could read the subdued 
joy of his soul, and draw the proper inferences. 

That night, when Marguerite retired to her 
chamber, Nelie followed her, and casting her- 
self at once into an arm-chair, she broke the 
subject by suddenly exclaiming, ‘‘ Marguerite, I 
do believe you have been encouraging Iron- 
sides!” 

**Why do you think so—if I understand what 
you mean?” 

“Oh! from his looks—he looks as bright as a 
candle in a dark lantern, and as happy as if he 
had just slain his enemy! Ido fear you have 
given him hopes, Marguerite.” 
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“And why fear it?” 

‘Oh! because, Marguerite, dear, I don’t want 
you to have him,” said Nelie, with a show of 
great tenderness. 

“Nonsense !”” 

“T do not believe you will, you see, but still I 
fear. Oh! Marguerite, he may be high-toned, 
magnanimous and «:: that, but he is not tender, 
not gentle, not loving!” 

‘In a word—not a good nurse.” 

“No.” 

"Good! I do not want a nurse!” 

“Ah! Marguerite, I am afraid of Philip Helm- 
stedt. If you only knew how he treated his 
sister.” 

“ His sister! I did not ever know he had one.” 

“TI dare say not; but he has; she is in the 
mad house.” 

‘In the mad house!” 

**Yes! I'll tell you all about it! It was before 
he went way the last time. His sister Agnes 
was then eighteen ; they lived together; she was 
engaged to poor Hertford, the son of the noto- 
rious defaulter, who was no defaulter when that 
engagement was made. Agnes and Hertford 
were within a few days of their marriage when 
the father’s embezzlements were discovered. 
Now poor young Hertford was not in the least 
implicated, yet as soon as his father’s disgrace 
was made manifest, Philip Helmstedt, as the 
guardian of his sister, broke off the marriage!” 

“He could have done no otnerwise,” said 
Marguerite. 

In spite of her pledged word? In spite of 
her prayers and tears, and distracted grief *” 

‘*He could have done no otherwise,” repeated 
Marguerite, though her face g-ew very pale. 

“That was not all! The lovers met, arranged 
@ flight, and were about to escape, when Philip 
Helmstedt discovered them. He insulted the 
young man, struck him with his riding whip 
across the face, and bore his fainting sister 
home. The next day the two men met in a 
duel!” 

‘They could have done no otherwise. It was 
the bloody code of honor!” re-iterated Margue- 
rite, yet her very lips were white, as she leaned 
forward against the top of Nelie’s chair. 

“Hertford lost his right arm, and Agnes lost 
—her reason!” 

“*My God!” 

Yes! ‘a plague o’ honor, I say.’” 

*‘Dear Nelie! leave me now, my head aches, 
and F am tired.” 

Nelie, accustomed to such abrupt dismissions, 
kissed her friend and retired. 

‘Honor, honor, honor,” repeated Marguerite, 





when left alone. “Oh, Moloch of civilization, 
when will you be surfeited!” 

The next morning Philip Helmstedt called, 
sent up his card to Miss De Lancie, and was not 
denied her presence. 

“Show the gentleman into the music-room, 
and say that I will see him there, John,” was 
the direction given by Miss De Lancie, who seon 
descended thither. 

Mr. Helmstedt arose to meet her, and won- 
dered at her pale, worn look. 

“«T hope you are in good health, this morsing, 
dear Marguerite,” he said, offering to salute Ler 
But she waved him off, saying, 

“No! Lamill! And Icome to you, this morn- 
ing, Philip Hemstedt, to implore you to restore 
the promise wrenched from me yesterday,” she 
said, and sunk pallid and exhausted upon the 
nearest chair. 

A start and an attitude of astounded amaze- 
ment was his only reply. A pause of a moment 
ensued, and Marguerite repeated, 

‘Will you be so generous as to give me back 
my plighted faith, Philip Helmstedt?”’ 

‘*Marguerite! has nature balanced her glori- 
ous gift to you, with a measure of insanity?” he 
inquired, at length, but without abatement of his 
astonishment. 

‘<I sometimes think so. I do mad things occa- 
sionally. And the maddest thing I ever did, save 
one, was to give you that pledge yesterday.” 

“Thank you, fairest lady.” 

*¢ And I ask you now to give it back to me.” 

‘¢For what reason?” 

“TI can give you none!” 

**No reason for your strange request? 

“None!” 

“Then I assure you, my dearest Marguerite, 
that I am not mad.” 

«Indeed you are upon one subject, if you did 
but know it. Once more will you enfranchise 
my hand?” 

“Do I look as if I would, lady of mine?” 

“No! no! youdo not! You never will! very 
well! be the consequences on your own head.” 

«Amen. I pray for no better.” 

*‘Heaven pity me!” 

««My dearest, most capricious love! Ido not 
know the motive of your strangest conduct, it 
may be that you only try the strength of my 
affection—try it, Marguerite! you will find it 
bear the test! but.I do know, that if I doubted 
the trath of yours, I should disengage your hand 
at once.” 

There followed words of passionate entreaty 
on her part, met by earnest deprecation and 
unshaken firmness on his; but the spell was over 
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her, and the scene ended as it had done the day 
previous; Philip was the victor, and the engage- 
ment was riveted, if possible, more firmly than 
before. Again Philip departed rejoicing; Mar- 
guerite, almost raving. 

Yet Marguerite loved no less strongly and 
truly than did Philip. 

Later in that forenoon, before going out, Nelie 
went into Marguerite’s chamber, where she 
found her friend extended on her bed, so still, 
and pale, that she drew near in alarm and laid 
her hand upon her brow, it was beaded with a 
cold sweat. 

*sMarguerite! Marguerite! what is the mat- 
ter? You are really ill.” 

*‘T am blue,” said Marguerite. 

‘Blue! that you are literally—hands and face 
too y? 

**Yes! I have got an ague,” said Marguerite, 
shuddering, ‘but I will not be coddled! There.” 

In vain Nelie with a great show of solicitude 
urged her services. Marguerite would receive 
none of them, and ended, as usual, by ordering 
Nelie out of the room. 

In a few days the engagement, between Mr. 
Helmstedt and Miss De Lancie, was made known 
to the intimate friends of the parties, The mar- 
riage was appointed to take place early in the 
ensuing winter. Then the Richmond party dis- 
persed, colonel and Mrs. Houston went down to 


their plantation in Northumberland county. 
Philip Helmstedt proceeded to his island estates 
on the coast, to prepare his long deserted home 
for the reception of his bride. And, lastly, Mar- 
guerite, after a hurried visit of inspection to 
Plover’s Point, went “‘gipsying,” as she called 
it, for the whole summer and autumn. Upon 
this oceasion her mysterious absence was longer 
than usual. And when at last she rejoined her 
friends, her beautiful face betrayed the ravages 
of some strange, deep, bitter sorrow. 

Upon the following Christmas, once more 
and for the last time, a merry party was assem- 
bled at Compton Hall. Among the guests were © 
Nelie and her husband on a visit to their parents, 
Marguerite De Lancie and Philip were also pre- 
sent. And there, under the auspices of Col, 
and Mrs. Compton, they were united in mar- 
riage. By Marguerite’s expressed will, the 
wedding was very quiet and almost private, 
‘And immediately afterward the Christmas party 
broke up. 

And Philip Helmstedt instead of accompany- 
ing the Comptons and Houstons to Richmond, 
or starting upon a bridal tour, took his idolized 
wife to himself alone, and conveyed her to his 
bleak and lonely sea-girt home, where the wild 
waters lashed the shores both day and night, 
and the roar of the waves was ever heard. 

(70 BE CONTINUED, ) 
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In the calm South seas an islet shone, 
Like a priceless gem in a golden zone, 
Or a star on the brow of night, 
No fairer, I trow could the home have been 
Of love, where he dwelt with his beauteous queen, 
Nor brighter have glanced thé silver sheen 
Of the moon’s clear, tranquil light. 


Its valleys were wreathed with roses gay, 
Violets blue, and the eglantine spray, 

And blooms from the orange tree. 
While the wild-wood held in its secret glade, 
The forest fays and the Elfin maid, 
And the isle in its beauty thus arrayed, 

Was the pride of that Southern sea, 


Its skies were as bright as the beaming smile 

Of the nymph who dwelt in that sea-girt isle, 
And as clear as her eye of blue. 

The stars oft bathed, with a loving pride, 

In a flood of light, each mountain side, 

Till the islet seemed like a fair young bride, 
Half veiled by the falling dew. 


And the streamlets murmured a softened strain, 
As sweet as the ocean’s wild refrain, 

When it kissed the whitened strand. 
And love was the theme of each warbler’s lay, 
As they thrilled their songs at the dawn of day 
And love was the life of each forest fay, 

And the soul of their happy band. 


Then say, my love, wilt thou fly with me, 
And seek this isle, far o’er the sea, 
Where Summer forever reigns? 

i. build thee a bower where the streamlet sings, 
In the forest shades, where the wild rose springs, 
Or the jesmine fair, its bright blossom flings 

O’er the emerald-tinted plains. 


Delay not then from this clime te part, 
I'll give thee the love of a faithfal heart, 
And a sweet little home of thy own. 
We will dwell in love and contentment there, 
Afar from the world and its cheerless care, 
’Neath stars as bright, and skies as fair, 
As ever on mortal shone! 
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Fan Gorpon and I were schoolmates and 
friends—and one year we were almost insepar- 
able. Not a day passed without our spending a 
part of it together, at her home or mine. Many 
@ long, bright summer morning, we idled away 
in our maple-shaded room, talking and reading, 
wishing and dreaming impossible things—much 
to the discomfiture of Fan’s mother, who groaned 
in agony over her iacreasing indolence. Then 
as the days grew cooler, we would take our books 
and wander away over the fields to our favorite 
chesnut grove, which commanded a fine view of 
our quiet village, half hidden in its wealth of 
shade-trees; and of our beautiful river, winding 
slowly along between its willowy banks, dotted 
here and there with fairy little islands; and 
there we would loiter, till the lengthening 
shadows warned us homeward. Ah! those were 
happy, happy times. 

Even the uncomfortable winter days did not 
chill our friendly intercourse. In the clear, cold 
mornings, when the snow lay deep upon the 
frozen earth, we would sally forth with our 
brooms and sweep a nice path between our 
homes—thus removing all barriers to our daily 
visits. We varied the monotony of indoor amuse- 
ments, by going out on the moonlight evenings 
with our brothers, to coast down the hill, or slide 
on the pond. But when the early spring time 
came, with its accompaniments of wind, and 
rain, and mud, confining us indoors, that tried 
our patience severely, and we sighed for our 
calm summer enjoyments, and the exhilarating 
winter sports. One day, we were mutually be- 
wailing our long imprisonment, and eating little 
scalloped cakes of maple sugar hy way of conso- 
ation, when Fan suddenly burst forth with, 

“Oh! wouldn't you like to go where they 
make sugar and eat it warm?” 

“Of all things,” I replied—‘‘can’t we go?” 

But where? was the next question. 

In the midst of our dilemma, the door opened 
and in walked Mrs. Baker, a nice old lady, 
dressed in a black alpaca dress, a grey shawl 
and steel colored bonnet. She lived on a little 
farm, back among the hills; and every one 
esteemed her for a clever, industrious woman. 
She sometimes wove carpets for Fan’s mother, 
and generally called, when she came down to the 





village. The poor woman was not very happy, 
it was said; her husband being rather queer; 
some thought him cross, and some crazy. All 
of her children were married but one son, and 
he was an oddity, to say the least. 

Before Mrs. Baker departed, she asked us to 
come up and visit her, saying she was very lonely 
since her daughter was married, and adding, as 
an inducement, ‘they are making maple sugar.” 
We assured her that we would be very happy to 
come, if we could only get there; but it was too 
far to walk in the present state of the roads. 

‘‘Well,” said she, ‘‘I’ll try to have Jonas come 
down after you to-morrow, and you can stay all 
night, and come home the next day.” 

We anticipated great fun going sugaring, and 
could talk of nothing else that day. I[ staid with 
Fan all night, and when we opened our eyes in 
the morning and looked out of the window, we 
shouted with delight, at seeing every tree and 
shrub so heavily laden with the damp sugar 
snow, as it is called, that they were bent down 
by its weight, so that many touched the ground; 
while the bright sun, shining upon the whole, 
made each branch seem hung with millions of 
sparkling jewels. While we were dressing and 
admiring this snow scene, and regretting that it 
could not last, we were startled by a strange 
creaking and groaning sound in front of tho 
house, and a deep, grum voice saying, 

‘*Whoa! whoa! Hallo! I say.” 

We ran to the front window, and shrieked 
with laughter at the sight that met our eyes. 
There was Jonas, ‘‘Our Knight of the Elfin 
Locks,” as we instantly dubbed him, with the 
most outre, nondescript establishment that was 
ever seen. A poor old yellow horse, that would 
have been worth a fortune as an anatomical 
specimen, we supposed was the locomotive power 
of the little square pine box to which he was 
attached; though he looked, as he stood there so 
motionless, as if he had already drawn his last 
breath. We could count every rib in his sides, 
and as for his mane and tail, there were not more 
than three hairs in each, and they were braided. 

Jonas himself merits a description, as he sat 
there, occasionally calling out in his deep, bass 
voice, ‘‘Whoa!” to the poor beast that never 
thought of moving. 
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He was a tall, awkward youth, with very long, 
black hair, that hung down in stiff lines over his 
red comforter, a dark complexion, and very small, 
black eyes, deep-set and close together, which 
gave him a somewhat sinister expression. His 
features were large and heavy, and their cha- 
racter not very prepossessing; nevertheless they 
would sometimes light up with a gleam of strong 
intelligence, when anything occurred to rouse 
him. He was a great reader, and well versed in 
history, as we afterward found out to our cost; 
though no one would ever suspect it from his 
general appearance. His worst feature was his 
mouth, and that indicated an abominable temper, 
which I suppose he inherited from his father. 
On this particular morning, his face wore a 
curious expression—a mixture of expected plea- 
sure and native awkwardness; for he was ina 
new position, waiting to take two village girls a 
sleigh-ride. . 

We laughed till we cried. At last in a choking 
voice I asked Fan, 

‘*How can we go in that queer cutter box— 
and with that old horse?” 

“Oh! we must,” she answered; ‘‘it is so early 
no one will see us, and we will drive and make 
him walk. But hurry and put on your collar, 
and let us go speak to him, or he’ll sit there all 
day waiting for somebody to come out.” 

We went down and graciously invited him to 
come in and wait till we had breakfasted. Fur 
cap in hand, Jonas followed us into the break- 
fast-room, smoothing down his elf-locks in a very 
sheepish manner; and there he sat and stared, 
till Fan and I could scarcely sip our coffee from 
smothered laughter. Under the circumstances, 
we did not stop to eat our usual allowance, but 
were soon ready and seated in our rustic vehicle, 
when Jonas reluctantly discovered there was no 
room for him. He looked bewildered, and finally 
volunteered the remark, that ‘‘he guessed he 
would walk up the hill, as it was pretty hard 
sleighing.” 

We waited till he was a few rods ahead, and 
then we started. Such a ride! I shall never 
forget it. It required our united exertions to 
infuse life enough into our quadruped to make 
him move on. Fan held the lines and I flourished 
the whip, and sometimes Jonas would stop and 
add his exhortations to ours in quite a forcible 
manner. 

After we were out of the village, we gave full 
rein to our mirth; for to add to our merriment, 
we discovered that the seat to our sleigh was a 
movab:e one. When we were going up hill, it 
slid back till we thought we should turn a re- 
versed somerset; and when we were going down 








hill, we were sent forward with a velocity that 
threatened to land us on the old horse’s back. 
At each slide we would raise a shriek for help 
that would bring Jonas flying to the rescue; but 
by that time we would be all right again. 

Once we narrowly escaped a meeting with Dr. 
S——. He was dashing down the hill, just as 
our guide signified that we must take a cross- 
road to the right. We pulled down our veils 
and turned as quickly as possible; but the doctor 
looked after us intently, as if he suspected there 
was some reason for our being in such a hurry; 
he didn’t recognize us though. 

Well, we arrived there at last, and were kindly 
welcomed by Mrs. Baker, who immediately made 
preparations for ‘‘sugaring off.” We ate some 
of the syrup, and when it arrived at a proper 
state, Jonas brought a pan of clean snow and 
showed me how to make wax. Then, when it 
was ready to crystalize, we amused ourselves 
stirring it off and caking it in little patty-pans. 
Thus the forenoon passed very pleasantly; but 
poor Jonas could eat no sugar; he could only 
look at us and try to make himself most humbly 
and devotedly useful. 

After dinner, Jonas and his father went out 
to gather the sap, and we had a nice, quiet visit 
with Mrs. Baker. She confided to us some of 
her domestic troubles in a meek, uncomplaining 
manner, and seemed quite comforted by our 
hearty sympathy. 

After supper we had another merry time 
‘“‘sugaring off:” but when we had eaten all we 
wished, and helped Mrs. Baker mould it in a 
variety of forms, we began to wish we were 
home again. But our proposition to return was 
negatived—we must stay all night, and Jonas 
should take us home in the morning while the 
ground was frozen. We submitted patiently 
and set about making ourselves comfortable. 

When the candles were lighted, we observed 
that the windows had no curtains, whereupon 
Fan was seized with a sudden fit of horror, 
lest some one should come and look in. Jonas 
bustled around and fastened up some news- 
papers, and the room did seem more comfort- 
able. Fan established herself in a large arm- 
chair, and I in a little, low one by her side. 
Mrs. Baker sat by the stand knitting, and Jonas 
sat opposite, and looked at us with his little, 
sharp, black eyes, as if he would never weary 
of the occupation; while Mr. Baker busied him- 
self with a paper, rising now and then and 
pacing restlessly to and fro as if uneasy in his 
mind. Fan and I laughed and chatted, and told 
wild, improbable stories, trying to make our- 
selves entertaining and agreeable—now and then 
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asking Jonas some question, that only elicited a 
guttural “Yes” or “No,” and more devouring 
looks than ever. 

. Once we made a dive into Ancient History, 
resuscitating old generals, heroes and patriots, 
and mixing them up with society they were not 
accustomed to when living. Jonas had. swal- 
lowed all our rhodomontade before; but when 
we introduced Hannibal and Peter the Great as 
cotemporaries, and ourselves as schoolmates of 
Napoleon, he remarked that ‘‘he guessed we 
were mistaken there.” 

To change the subject, Fan observed in an 
apologetic tone to Mr. Baker, “that perhaps he 
was weary of our chatter.” 

«Qh, no,” he answered, in what he intended 
to be a mild, hospitable tone, but it sounded 
very much like distant thunder, “talk away till 
you are satisfied—I can stand it.” 

That was a damper. Fan hit me with her 
foot as a signal to say something, as she felt 
incapable; but I was as non-plussed as herself. 

At last came bed-time, and we were not sorry. 
We were shown to the best chamber, which was 
furnished with a single bed, a rag-carpet, a 
bureau, a stand, and a few chairs, and looked 
very comfortable. Mrs. Baker produced her 


best assortment of drygoods for our benefit, and 
as soon as she left us we proceeded to try them. 
My robe de nuit was a modern affair, long and 
flowing, and quite new; but when I came to try 
it, I found it was plentifully supplied with but- 
ton-holes, but never a button on it: that very 


necessary finish had been forgotten. Fan’s, on 
the contrary, was a decided polka jacket, or 
rather in the old short-gown style; and was 
finished at the neck by a broad, starched dimity 
ruffle, that reminded us of Queen Bess’ portraits. 
Our caps were more in uniform, for they too 
were trimmed with broad ruffles and innumer- 
able lappets, like “poor ten year old Maggie’s.” 
We amused ourselves a long time making all 
sorts of funny comparisons, and admiring our 
quaint figures, till we began to think the room 
was rather cold, and it would be wiser to go to 
bed. 

Fan walked around, eyeing the narrow bed, 
that rose in the middle like a small pyramid, as 
if she doubted its being comfortable quarters for 
two. Then she opened it, and called me to come 
and get in and try it—which feat J safely accom- 
plished, and she soon followed. She turned to 
put out the light, and letting go my hand which 
she had grasped to aid her ascent, she rolled 
away on the floor in the darkness. We soon got 
righted again, but then we were laughing so 
there was no such thing as getting asleep. We 





lay there with our arms fast locked together, 
smothering our laughter under the clothes, until 
Fan declared she had lost her very small pillow; 
and after an anxious search in the dark, coolly 
informed me that she had found it in her ear. 
That set me laughing again; and then she 
wickedly withdrew her protecting arm, and sent 
me rolling down against the wall. We didn’t 
sleep much that night; for the least motion of 
either would disturb our equilibrium, and we 
would have to wake to recover our position. 

We were no laggards, the next morning, but 
rose from our uncomfortable couch as soon as 
we heard the sounds of life below. While we 
were dressing, we heard the good lady setting 
the table, and hurried down for fear of keeping 
breakfast waiting. The table was ready, sure 
enough, but there were no other signs of break- 
fast, and no fire. We went out by the well, 
where we saw Jonas performing his morning 
ablations, and relieved our feelings by sprink- 
ling him with water and pelting him with snow- 
balls. Then we visited the sugar-bush with 
him, which consisted of about fifty trees scat- 
tered around in an adjoining pasture; but it was 
too early for the sap to run. By dint of perse- 
vering questioning, we obtained from him a very 
concise account of the manner of making sugar, 
which we promised to remember. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Baker told Fan that 
“she really wished she would cut Jonas’ hair, 
and make it look somehow—it was so long that 
it did look awful, and she could make it look 
nice, like her brothers’.” 

Fan unhesitatingly answered, ‘‘that she often 
trimmed her brothers’ hair, and would do it 
cheerfully.” So while Mrs. Baker was at work 
in the kitchen, Fan armed herself with shears 
and scissors, seated Jonas in a chair, with o 
towel pinned around his neck, and commenced 
operations. 

Her first move was to comb his long, black 
locks down over his eyes, so that he couldn’t see 
very well; then she took hold with the tips of 
her fingers, standing at arm’s length, and cut 
off a bit and pretended to put it in her pocket. 
The next lock she offered to me, and while I sat 
opposite trying to look grave and reproachful, 
she clasped it to her heart, and rolled up her 
eyes in a most sentimental manner. I rose and 
sat down by a window where I could laugh & 
little, without those black eyes seeing me. But 
Fan was determined I should have my full share 
of the experiment, for she made Jonas turn 
around 80 as to face me again, for the benefit of 
the light, as she said. I could stand it no longer, 
and rushed out of the room. 
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When I next entered the room, a great change; lage in that style. So we stopped about a mile 


had come over Jonas. His ‘‘Elfin Locks” were 
piled up on his mother’s stand, and he looked as 
meek as a sheared sheep; while Fan was making 
@ prodigious use of yellow soap in washing her 
hands. We all complimented her upon her dex- 
terity; and then we prepared to return home, 
Jonas brought up our equipage, when Fan and 
I, having turned our cloaks wrongside out, so 
that we would not be recognized, stepped in. 
Jonas accompanied us on foot as before. 

When we had gone a quarter of a mile, our 
escort had to stop to do an errand for his mother. 
We were going down a long hill, not very steep, 
and we thought it would be rare fun to run away 
from him. Thereupon we plied the whip, and 
actually got our Rosinante into a gallop. I 
looked back and saw Jonas running, and as 
soon as he came within hearing we cried, ‘‘Stop 
him! stop him!” He made a few flying leaps 
and eaught the horse’s head. We were almost 
dying with suppressed laughter, but succeeded 
in making him believe that we feared the horse 
was running away. 

The snow melted so fast, that we made up our 
minds we would never be dragged into the vil- 





from home and dismissed Jonas, to his evident 
dissatisfaction, saying we could easily walk the 
rest of the way. But good fortune saved us such 
a fatality; we were overtaken by an acquaint- 
ance, who kindly offered us seats. 

But that was not the end of our adventure. A 
few days afterward, Jonas appeared, with some 
little cakes of sugar for us, All that sumnfer 
he haunted us, calling two or three times a week. 
He would sit and look unutterable things for 
hours at a time; but scarcely say a word unless 
addressed. Poor fellow! he actually became 
cross-eyed, trying to gaze at us both at the 
same time. 

I think Fan was rather his favorite, for she 
had the most calls, and frequently, when seeing 
him coming, she has run out of the front door as 
he entered the side one, and taken refuge with 
me. Once her mother was so malicious as to 
tell of her whereabouts, and Mr. Jonas followed 
to our mutual dismay. In conclusion, not all 
the sugar we wanted to eat, nor good, motherly 
Mrs. Baker’s hospitality, has ever tempted us to 
try Jonas’ pine box sleigh and his mummied 
steed in another sugaring expedition. 





OH, SAY WHAT SHAPES OF BEAUTY BEND. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Ou, say what shapes of beauty bend, 
With lips caressing, o’er thee, boy? 
To me thy spirit’s vision lend! 
Give me to feel thy spirit’s joy! 
Yes, let me hear and sce with thee, 
What to thine ear and eye is given. 
And as o’er him, blow soft o’er me, 
Ye incense-laden winds of Heaven 


Sweet winds, oh, could you downward blow 
One healing leaf from off that tree, 





That in God’s Paradise doth grow, 
And shall the nation’s healing be! 


Oh, baby, why to thy pure eyes 
Is given the bliss denied to mine? 
No cloud before thy vision lies 
Where thou would’st gaze on things divine, 


Oh, sinless one, [ read it well, 
Heaven is thine own, thy native place, 
And angels tho’ on earth they dwell, 
Behold at will their Father's face. 





A VALENTINE. 
TO L—— sS——. 


BY MBS. ANNA BACHE. 


I noxp it as an omen bright, 

That you to-day, first met my sight. 

Once said to me a Poet Seer— 

“Thy fortunes for the ensuing year, 

Shall like unto that mortal be, 

Who on this morning, first greets thee.” 
Vou. XXXI.—8 


So be it!—let my hopes arise, 

Kind as your smile, bright as your eyes. 
My friends be, like your heart, sincere— 
My prospects, like your judgment, clear; 
And may on you reflected shine 

The good you’ve brought Your Valentine. 
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Pernars every city has some one street emi- 
nent above the rest for splendor and gentility, 
the meeting-place of the magnificent few who 
save their time from shabbiness. In London, so 
long ago as the time of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, 
all the fine people dwelt and visited in Grosvenor 
street or Grosvenor Square; in New York, what 
showy carriage with its mistress lounging amidst 
velvet and ermine, but belongs in Fifth Avenue? 
and what stranger is familiar with the name of 
any but Chesnut street in Philadelphia? 

In Boston we have Beacon street, a locality 
which has been struggling toward the fulfilment 
of its destiny ever since the city was founded: 
first, the state fathers, inspired by a prophetic 
instinct, voted more than two centuries ago, that 
‘*a Beacon be set on the Sentry Hill at Boston, 
to give notice to the country of any danger; to 
be guarded by one man stationed near, and fired 
@s occasion may be.” Still the wild rose and 
barberry blossomed, and cattle browsed there 
undisturbed, when a century later, the Federal 
Constitution was adopted, and the good citizens 
of Boston resolved to commemorate their Revo- 
lutionary struggle by a pillar ‘‘to be erected 
upon Beacon Hill.” The Beacon was already 
blown down, and they built the monument, ‘‘sub- 
stantially, of brick and stone. It was encrusted 
with a white cement, and had a large eagle of 
wood, gilt, at the top, supporting the American 
arms.” The pedestal stones to this ‘‘substan- 
tial” brick and plaster monument, and the 
wooden eagle are preserved in our State House 
to the present day. 

fime may not interfere with the decrees of 
destiny; that ancient beacon is extinguished, 
and the wild roses have been rooted up, the kine 
hawe found them other pastures, the pillar of 
commemoration stones has crumbled back to 
earth; but taste and wealth have hung forth 
their beacon now, and Sentry Hill has reached 
the culmination of its glory. 

Beacon street is the site of private palaces 
without number. It is also the’ site of the State 
House, the Atheneum, and the Common of which 


Bostonians are so justly proud. This long slope ; 


where barberries once ripened, sleeps now in the 
shadow of noble elms; where once cattle browsed, 


our young Athenians pursue their sports; where * 
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fell the light of the beacon to warn our neigh- 
borhood of danger, waves the white wing of the 
fountain now, shedding refreshment and peace. 

Who is not proud to stand protected by the 
wing of destiny! As in old times, people boasted 
of descent from some great king or earl; and 
later, from some Revolutionary hero, some bard 
or philosopher, so now we boast of living in 
Beacon street, of being acknowledged by an 
uncle, a cousin, or merely an acquaintance in 
Beacon street. Or if we can do no better, we 
promenade in Beacon street, where are located all 
the “establishments” which haunt our maidenly 
dreams. Hereafter, heaven; here, Beacon street: 
that is the creed-in-little of a Bostonian. 

Now near that noble Athenzum, of which 1 
told you we were proud, stood the house of 
Lionel Ayers, or palace, if you will, for like its 
neighbor houses it was sightly and of towering 
height, and glittered with plate-glass, and was 
draped about with balconies like vines; and 
through the windows you caught glimpses of 
silken curtains, gilding, carving and buhl, of 
great pictures and great people. Another re- 
semblance to its neighbors had this mansion, it 
was so narrow in proportion to its height, that 
standing alone, it might pass for a chimney or 
watch-tower. All the houses in Beacon street 
have this look, as if they only asked for a foot- 
hold on the privileged soil; there they stand in 
a long, compact pile, like a section cut out of 
some monster crowd, or like a line of tall, slim 
plants from a hot-bed. 

Whatever might be the appearance of his 
house, in no hot-bed of luxury had grown Lionel 
Ayers and his fortunes: a little boy haunting the 
wharves to pick up wherewithal to keep the fire 
burning in a poverty-stricken home, with intem- 
perate parénts, and a host of brothers and sisters 
to share his sufferings—beginning thus, and 
assisted only by @ neighbor, a kindly but poor 
woman, he had worked his way through all 
manner of occupations to place and fortune; 
and now his children were aristocrats in Beacon 
street. 

‘‘Here is Mortimer’s beauty trudging along 
with her twine-bag on her arm like a dress- 
maker, look at her, Lion! see what you think of 
the taste of our artist-brother.” And the stately 
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Constance took pains to draw away the curtain 
as she spoke; for great as her dignity was, it did 
not equal her brother’s indolence. 

“Beauty? where? I see no one.” 

“Why, here, here, close by the window! with 
that Grecian bend to her form, and Grecian trail 
to her skirts. Those Slades are poor, but I should 
think the girl might contrive to make a better 
appearance.” 

*¢Well—I suppose Mortimer thinks that un- 
starched look statuesque; hey, Mort ?” 

“Constance, my sister, you will oblige me by 
re-adjusting the curtain, this glare blinds me.” 

‘Mortimer, my brother, you can oblige your- 
self by summoning a servant.” 

“Certainly, dear, I beg your pardon for my 
impertinence. But Constance,” and he looked 
up from the sketch he had been making, ‘‘ how 
women change between candle and daylight: 
last evening I thought I had never seen so bril- 
liant a complexion as yours—now——” 

The proud hand of Constance unloosed the 
curtain suddenly. ‘‘ You painter-men are always 
looking for flaws. But why did you not answer, 
Lionel ?” 

*‘ About what? I was busy. Am I expected 
to keep the run of all your precious prattle ?” 

‘We were discussing Stella Slade, an humble 
subject I will own; but we tried to evade it by 
eéomparing her to Greek statuary.” 

‘*Nay, rather to monkish effigies,” drawled 
Lionel, ‘‘pray, Mort, do you call that thing 
beautiful? why, by Jove! her bonnet-cape was 
not an inch wide.” 

‘¢Does a woman’s beauty reside in her bonnet- 

frill? But I dare not dispute with such critics 
as Constance and yourself, so hereby take myself 
from the discussion,” and shutting his sketch- 
book, Mortimer arose rather impatiently. 
. “Ha, driven from the field! T’ll tell you, 
Constance, our lover of high topics is going in 
search of seclusion, in order that he may com- 
pose a sonnet to Stella’s eyebrow; as Johnson, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, or some of those old fogies 
used to do. Now give her good advice, Mort! 
tell her to spread her skirts and not her wings; 
tell her how shabbiness doth spread an envious 
cloud even o’er beauty’s face. I declare, I was 
born for a poet.” 

“Constance smiles, she thinks with me, that 
the poet’s fine frenzy hath degenerated into a 
monstrously coarse one. Farewell now, spend 
the morning in discussing bonnet-capes; do you, 
my sister, devote your mind to the instruction 
of seamstresses and waiting-maids. Oh, worthy 
livés! Oh, golden destinies!” 
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find out how absurd they are in the eyes of men 
and women of the world like you and me—Jove 
what a sentence! let me catch my breath. Now 
Mortimer is just a cynic and a fool, and -——” 

“Wiser too than we with our merriment. I tell 
you, Lion, there is a great deal in Mortimer, there 
is a reserved face, a silent depth, and a will that 
only wants arousing to perform great things.” 

‘And pray, Miss Constance, why not then 
arouse the will?” 

“«Love must do that.” 

Lionel rose from his lair and gazed at his sister 
in wonder as he asked, ‘“‘Do you believe in love, 
in romance, sentiment, dresses, Cupid’s wings, 
and all that nonsense? I thought you had be- 
come too well acquainted with society, I thought 
you were a woman of intellect.” 

*«Yet a woman, and all women believe in love,” 
said Constance, half to herself, as she left the 
room to confer with her dressmaker, cnd so fulfil 
Mortimer’s prophecy. For Lionel, it was too 
early for the morning promenade, he had been 
up late at a ball the night before—so leaning 
back on the couch, he fell asleep. 

‘*Peace, peace! Orestes-like I breathe this 
prayer,” Mortimer whispered, as he seated him- 
self at the long, green table of the Athenreum 
library, silent students seated on either side, 
silent busts ranged up and down the room, and 
ranges of silent books on all the multitude of 
shelves. ‘**Peace, peace!’ Amazingly fine our 
house looks from without, but let those who envy 
me, know that it’s empty for all its furniture, 
dull for all its glitter. Ah,” to the librarian, 
“have you found yet the book ef Cartoons I 
want so much to see?’”’ 

“T have, sir, but must ask your patience: I 
placed it on the stand yonder, and a lady who 
entered about that time chanced to open it, and 
has been poring over it ever since.” 

“‘No consequence, no consequence whatever,” 
bowed the civil Mortimer, then solacéd himself 
with a@ mental, ‘Women are always cuddling. 
What does a woman know about true art? I 
wonder wouldn’t she exchange if I should bring 
her some gilded souvenir? The girl has pretty 
hair, a good hand too—how she bends over the 
book as if she were enjoying with all her soul— 
how her fingers press on the edge—but women 
have no souls—yet here am I sketching one of 
their faces—one might sketch the Venus that has 
no soul. ‘Peace, peace!’ I do love the scholarly 
quiet of these shades.. Pencil, lie there! I cannot 
draw for thinking; I will read.” 

But Mortimer’s eyes kept wandering from his 
book to the rosy fingers that pressed so close to 


“Strange that these pompous people do not ‘ the leaves over which that lady lingered still— 
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when, to his horror, the librarian said something 
in a low tone, which made her start from her 
seat and blush, and look disturbed as she turned 
away. It was Stella Slade. 

No admiratian for womankind had Mortimer 
Ayers. He turned coldly from the scores of beau- 
ties who came and went in his father’s house, 
and who had always smiles to lavish on the hand- 
some young artist; he did not admire women, 
but to see one of their number annoyed on his 
account, that was another thing—all Raphael’s 
genius could not make Mortimer enjoy the book 
of Cartoons that day. He must introduce him- 
self to the girl, and offer an apology. 

But day after day passed, and no Stella came. 
He had almost forgotten her, when one afternoon 
something made him observe a figure glide hur- 
riedly into the room, and a veil flutter toward 
him; he thought it a pity that women were so 
restless; but a moment after, looking up again, 
he saw the new comer seated motiouless, bending 
over a book, her white hand buried in a mass of 
curls, which—and the contour of the whole form 
—could belong to no other than Stella Slade. 

She had come so like a vision that she might 
vanish in the same way, he must prevent that, 
since he could not interrupt her now. He must 
watch for an opportunity to make his peace. 

And now the artist discovered what a slender, 
weary-looking hand he had admired, what a na- 
tural fall there was to the light flossy curls, what 
lovely lines there were in the face, and how these 
lines changed as she read. Some magnetism in 
his gaze made Stella turn an instant from her 
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answered with a common-place; she was grace- 
ful and gracious and gentle, and worth hundreds 
of the dolls he knew. Peace to her. 

But when Stella returned at intervals, always 
in that hurried manner, and with the mingled 
look of relief and weariness upon her face. Peace 
refused to abide with Mortimer, until he should 
know more of the maiden’s history. 

‘Oh, nothing,” she answered, lightly, when 
after no small effort he had advanced so far 
toward acquaintance, that he could venture to 
make some inquiry. ‘Oh, nothing, except a 
noisy, busy house at home, a routine of cares 
and duties like a tread-mill.” 

*‘ And now, I know,” there was almost tender- 
ness in the searching gaze, with which a pair of 
dark eyes looked into a pair of grey eyes then, 

‘‘Perhaps, there are judgments and tastes at 
home which do not accord with mine, You 
may come here, as I do, for the sake of repose 
—peace.”” 

: A fancy struck Mortimer; she should know 
} him as a friendless and penniless artist, he would 

try an experiment with these womanly hearts he 
3 had abused so long. 

He might have saved himself the pains of 
manceuvring; he knew it when afterward, he 
} found that Stella did not judge of people by 
} their bonnet-frills. 

‘¢*You draw, here, I observe,” she said, one 
day, ‘‘would it infringe the rules, or attract 
much attention, if I should write?” 

How he tried not to be interested in that 
writing, not to notice how the sheets accumulated 











book, au! what a different countenance he saw } on her desk, not to ask himself if it were epic, or 
from the weary, though spirited one he had } essay, or novel. And yet his heart leaped with 
admired in the street; pleased smiles were flick- } delight when gathering up the manuscript, one 
ering about the mournful lips, and the whole } day, she brought it timidly and asked if he would 





face was glorified by thought. 

Their eyes met, and she arose at once, as if 
the sight of him had recalled that wearisome 
something, from which she had so evidently been 
taking an hour’s recreation. She was going, and 
he could not summon courage to address her, 
when fate came to Mortimer’s assistance; her 
veil fluttered toward him once more, caught in 
some instruments which he had used with his 
drawing, and while the artist disentangled it, 
gave him the opportunity he sought. ‘I owe 
youa ‘double apology,” he began. 

‘*And I must own to the same degree of in- 
debtedness ; we will forgive each other,’ she an- 
swered, gently—what a depth there was in her 
grey eyes! 

“ But——” 

She was gone. She had not seized the oppor- 
tunity to make his acquaintance, she had not 


>be so far her friend—she had no other—as to 
read and give her a candid opinion of her story, 
; she would not venture to call it a novel. 

3 Ah, cynical Sir Mortimer! whose fingers 
pressed close to the pages now. Hurriedly, 
rapidly she had written, but had put her whole 
soul into the work, and the artist fancied he 
could read her history in every line. She had 
written of joy, and made it a glorious thing 
which one might long for, and never attain—of 
beauty, as one might copy glimpses of heaven 
} from amid the darkness of the pit—of sorrow— 
‘and there were sighs and sobs in every word—of 
religion, and clear stars shone in the evening 
skies—of hope, and sunshine scattered all the 
dews of night. He had not words to express his 
admiration, he could not wait until she could 
come again, and thence it happened that Mofti- 
mer made his first call at the house of Mr. Slade. 
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Admitted by a child with uncombed hair and; of Beacon street, she yielded as any strong- 
Stella’s eyes, he was confronted by the mistress’? minded woman would, and promised to give 
of the mansion, next. She announced that Stella ; away her Stella at eighteen. 
was occupied, and the gentleman might leave his} But Constance Ayers, when she heard of her 
errand with herself. brother’s intentions, went in pride and scorn, to 

He had no errand to leave. prejudice her father against the family of Stella; 

Then he must call some evening. ‘Mr. Sled” } describing each member with all her powers of 
and she had not brought up their children to $ sarcasm. 
waste daylight in paying or receiving calls. “Very well, my daughter,” was the old mer- 

Alas for Stella Slade, for genius with such a chant’s reply, ‘‘so far the story of the Slades is 
keeper! Her face haunted Mortimer more than $ true; now let me finish it. There were two little 
ever now, that pale, tired, patient face. He had$ boys who played together on the wharf, went 
a horror of strong-minded women, and Madam 3 together to the public school, they both were 
Slade was evidently of the number;. albeit her: poor, but the parents of one were honest and 
proclivities were not toward literature and art. } industrious.” 

Poor, gentle Stella, to be kept at taskwork for- *‘T cannot see how this relates to Mortimer’s 
ever by such a Gorgon! foolish attachment.” 

So when the young girl came, dreading to “‘T will tell you, that more fortunate boy was 
hear his criticism, and blushing at thought of : Nathaniel Slade, the father of Miss Stella; and the 
the repulse he had met from her mother, she little comrade whom he warmed by his mother’s 
found Mortimer neither scornful nor angry; but fire, and with whom he shared his supper and his 
full of pity and enthusiasm, ready to praise her } bed—that was myself.” 
work, and volunteer his service in procuring a ‘‘Papa! you must be deceiving me; but why, 
publisher, and to promise entire success. At; pray, did you did not sleep and eat at home?” 
last the world did not seem such a dreary place; ‘Because there was no supper on the board, 
—for she had found a friend. or I was driven thence by violence. You say that 

But publishers and their advisers were not} Mortimer is degrading our family: the grand- 
personal friends to Stella Slade, nor were they } father of Constance Ayers was by profession—” 
artists and students of minute philosophy. So} Constance’s eyes brightened. 
they said graciously, yet with decision, ‘‘The ‘‘By profession a porter in the market; but 
book is full of admirable sentiments, but a novel } through his intemperate habits, seldom earned 
without beginning or end would never sell.” enough to keep us from starving.” 

It had not occurred to either Stella or her: ‘‘And how then did you subsist?” 
critic that the romance had no plot. Mortimer } **T have told you—upon the charity of Stella’s 
was indignant, called the whole public dull and} grandfather, a poor wheelwzight, an honest, 
childish—publishers included, and—what could } hearty, liberal man—TI loved him better than a 
he do for Stella? father.” 

Once he would have proposed to marry her, «‘And why have you neglected this precious 
he had for many years labored under the delu- ; comrade, this son of his?” asked Constance, bit- 
sion that he could do no more magnanimous ; terly. 
thing for any woman; but Stella had never im-$ ‘I had forgotten him: the chase for wealth is 
pressed him like other girls, he felt in her pre-} apt to crush our delicate sentiments, a rich man 
sence a timidity altogether inexplicable; and } cannot——” 
now, poor and humble that she was, he knewshe; ‘Pass through the eye of a needle! I’m of 
was born for a better destiny than to be the wife} your opinion, papa. Meantime, let Mortimer 
of a mere diltelante artist like himself. arrange his own affairs; I should not thank any 

But this new magnanimity was conquered by ; one, I suppose, who meddled with mine.” 
Stella’s absence. She had left anempty placein} They were married. Stella found in her new 
his heart which nothing else seemed competent } home the leisure of congenial occupation, to 
to fill; and yet he would haye forgotten her, but obtain which she had projected her wild scheme 
for pity—at least so thought Mortimer. ‘ of authorship. And Mortimer not only found the 

When a story has reached so far, that a beau- } peace and quiet for which his heart had longed; 
tiful maiden is found unfortunate, and a generous } but love did, according to the sister’s prophecy, 
lover pities her, there is little use in multiplying ; give such an impulse to his dormant will, that 
words. Mrs. Slade had a theory against marry-; he became no longer a dreamer but a doer, and 
ing a daughter before the age of thirty; but} achieved great things. 

Mortimer being heir to a fortune, and a resident! For the book, Lionel was longing once to make 
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I LIST FOR THY FOOTSTEPS.—sSONNET. 








his third tour abroad, and papa refused the 
funds, and the young man went to receive there- 
upon the sympathy of his favorite sister, Stella. 
She placed in his hands a crumpled manuscript 
with, ‘“‘Mortimer says that if one had patience 
to work it out, there’s a fortune in these pages; 
find it, and it is yours.” 

Lionel read eagerly, for once in his life, he 


labored, improved, erased, inserted an ingenuous 
plot, and after I know not what conniving with 
publisher and critics, the book was issued and 
received unanimous applause. 

And the young people boast now of their 
father’s pictures and their mother’s tales—not 
of the mansion in Beacon street. 








I LIST FOR THY FOOTSTEPS. 





BY HATTI 


E BOOMER. 





I ust for thy footsteps when evening has come, 
And shadows steal silently over our home; 

When the air is so still the young leaves cannot play, 
And the journeying winds fall asleep on their way; 
When the stars up in Heaven look holy and blest, 
And seem to the fancy like spirits at rest; 

At the hour we so often have sat side by side— 
Now between us is flowing Eternity’s tide. 


T list for thy footstep that cometh no more, 

When strangers are lifting the latch of my door; 
And from a sad revery start to my feet, 

My heart for a moment forgetting to beat; 

But alas! how it throbs with its fresh weight of care, 


$ And the dark, fearful past like a tempest sweeps o’er, 
And thoughts’ lightning flashes “he cometh no 
N more.” 


Thy footsteps, thy footsteps, where now do they 
roam? 

Where in the blest regions of light is thy home? 

Art thou happy and blest, far from time and from 
me? 

Or love dost thou sail on Eternity’s sea? 

Dost thou hail every bark from the dark shores of 
Time, 

3 All anxiously waiting this frail one of mine? 

} I will come to thee, love, when life’s sorrows are 





When my dream like a rainbow melts away in mi o’er, 


air, 


And I list for thy wandering footsteps no more, 





SON 


NET. 





BY MBS. M. 


F. TUCKER. 





I ree the shadows gather round my head, 3 Wipe off these blinding tears, for I would rise 
So vastly deep—eo densely. dark and dread, And hasten on my journey, though my road 


That they do overwhelm me, and I sink, 
As one who loses foothold, on the brink 
Of some swift-rushing river. Yet, oh, Lord, 


Is of all roads the roughest, and my load 


} The heaviest to bear. Care-worn and bowed, 
I hurry onward through the gaping crowd, 


Grant that blest faith be unto me restored, Seeking the Land of Promise; and, oh, friend, 
; g 


With its sweet fount of peace! And from mine eyes 


Twill not be long ere this earth-travail end! 





TO NELLIE 


.—A SONG. 





BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Tnov art mine, 
Nellie fair, 
And I am thine forever; ; 
Flowers I’ll twine 
In thy hair— 
Love was truer never! 3 


Life is brief, 
Flying fast, 
Once gone returning never; 
Time’s a thief, 
Love will last, 
Then let us love forever. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 





CHAPTER I. 3 which, perhaps, she had expressed a desire to 
How strange it is, reader, that there are some} read; nor could she be so unlady-like as to 
who seem to be loved and petted, to trifle and; say nay, when Frederic Ellison, son of rich old 
flirt, to make sad havoc, a Ja Cupid, in other 8 *Squire Ellison, who owned the three story brick 
hearts, and never feel the boy-god’s arrow in} bouse on the hill, and several well-filled stores 
their own! Seem, I say, for do you believe that; on Winter street, who came home on long col- 
they escape unharmed? I don’t! Never yet: lege vacations, would invite her to ride so often 
was there a little witch of a flirt, who slew; in his new buggy, which was the admiration of 
scores with the glances of her bright eyes, but } all the village beaux. 
some day got her reward—but some day found} But at eighteen, despite numberless flirtations, 
herself irretrievably entangled in the meshes of } and the gossips of all the match-makers—at 
the snare woven for others, Yet every com-} eighteen, Nellie was unmarried, and fancy free, 
munity has its Helen, for whom countless Trojan ; and as gay as ever. 
wars—on a smaller scale—have been fought, and How they did talk about her, to be sure. The 
still will be on through all coming years, so long } young minister, it was said, had glanced toward 
as women are bewitching, and the lords of crea-  ‘‘Uncle Winslow’s pew” oftener than was con- 


tion continue so excessively foolish as to become $ 
their victims, 

And now, a propos, a story to the point, pre- 
mising that Nellie Winslow was, par-excellence, 
the coquette and belle of the pleasant village of 
Mapleton. 

Yet she was no dark, stately beauty. Neither 
had she a slender form or delicate features; for 
the latter were as unclassical as possible, as the } 
little nez retrousse plainly indicated; her hair was 
neither raven nor golden, but of that indefinite 
hue poets call ‘‘brown in the shadow and gold in 
the sun,” and her eyes neither black nor blue, 
but hazel-brown. To be sure, one poor fellow, 
whom Nellie had jilted, said that, ‘‘for his part 
he couldn’t see why folks called Nellie Winslow 
pretty, with her red hair and grey eyes!” But, 
in the name of flirtation, how could he be ex- 
pected to be an unbiased judge? 

Certainly, the girl was no fairy; but then she 
had an irresistible ‘‘taking way” with her, that 
quite stole your heart before you were aware; 
in fact, like a certain old warrior of martial 
renown in the days of Grecian and Roman 
prowess, she ‘‘came, and saw, and conquered.” 

Wicked Nellie! And yet it was not her fault, 
if the village beaux would fall in love with her! 
if the clerks would insist upon carrying home } 
the bundles (a roll of ribbon, or pair of gloves, 
perhaps!) when she shopped. Neither was she to 
blame, because the academy students would call 





sistent with his calling, until one Sabbath, look- 
ing paler and graver than ever, he did not look 
in that direction once, even, during three long 
sermons; it was reported, too, that for the past 
fortnight, rich old bachelor farmer Jankin’s span 
of black horses had not been tied to the gate of 
uncle Winslow’s farm-house, and he had actually 
offered himself to, and been accepted by, the rich 
widow Mills, whose farm joined his own; and 
then it came out, somehow, that the young col- 
legian had been overheard, late one night, as he 
walked home from that same farm-house, to give 
vent to language neither choice, nor classical, as 
he railed at the fickleness of women in general, 
and at our friend Nellie in particular. And yet, 
wicked Nellie! Not a whit thinner or paler 
grew she, not a dance or pleasure party did 
she forego, not a bit less she laughed, sang, or 
ate; from which it may be reasonably inferred, 
that she had not yet been actually ‘in love.” 





CHAPTER II. 

A croup of girls were gathered on the steps 
of Mapleton Seminary; and Nellie Winslow came 
slowly down the shady road, conning her French 
exercise. 

“Oh! Nellie, Nellie!” exclaimed vivacious 
Georgie Lorton, hastening to meet her, and wind- 
ing her arm about her. ‘Let old Allendorf 
and Corinne alone! Just listen! You don’t 


so often, ‘‘just to leave a book for Miss Winslow, } know how shamefully Phil Pemberton has been 
Tennyson’s Maud, or Alexander Smith’s Poems,” ' using your name. You remember, ere 
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introduced him to you, at the grove, the other 
afternoon, at his own request, too; and he told 
Will yesterday, that he found Miss Winslow a 
lively, agreeable girl, just the one to get up a 
flirtation with! {t’s shameful, I declare. The 
conceited dandy! Shall we strike his name off 
the list of invitations to that pic-nic, Saturday?” 

‘*Ah! ) Mr. Phil Pemberton thinks I’m just 
the one . flirt with, does he?” replied Nellie, 
coming up to the group. ‘Well, I hope he’ll find 
it out to his satisfaction before long; but, indeed, 
girls, I wouldn’t have him omitted from the in- 
vited for the world—especially, now I know his 
flattering opinion of me. I think J} must show 
him how we Yankee girls can flirt!’”’ was her 
reply, in a gay, mocking tone—although a flush 
of offended pride and modesty mantled her cheek, 
and her eye sparkled with unwonted fire. 

“Good!” “Capital!” ‘*Won’t we have sport?” 
were the school-girl like exclamations of the 
group, while Nellie walked slowly into the semi- 
nary, with face still flushed. 

But it is quite time the reader had been in- 
troduced to this young gentleman, whose pro- 3 
pensity for flirtations seemed quite of a piece ; 
with Miss Nellie’s. 

Phil Pemberton was the only son of a wealthy 
Southerner, who, having graduated at the Uni- 
versity of his native state, had come North to 
read law with Squire B——, the somewhat cele- 
brated lawyer of Mapleton; or, perhaps, I should 
say, as was nearer the truth, to enjoy life in this 
quiet rural, village, to ride, walk, flirt, or study, 
as. his own easy, careless, good-natured disposi- 
tion permitted him. Pemberton had many noble 
qualities, and a generous disposition that made 
him a general favorite with the young men and 
academy students of Mapleton. His happy, care- 
free, social temperament, won many acquaint- 
ances. He joined all excursions; invited his 
friends to ‘‘take a smoke” when in his own 
rooms at the hotel, he puffed away at a German 
meer schaum, with his feet elevated at an angle } 
of forty-five degrees; or, with the fastest trotter 
and lightest phseton-from -Allen’s livery stable, 
dashed away on a drive to the pleasant suburbs 
of the village. 

Thus it was, that the young men declared 
Pemberton “a deuced good fellow;” but the 
ladies—how with them? 

Well, certainly, if it be true, as somebody has 
said, that time is to be reckoned ‘by deeds, not 
years,” then indeed had Phil Pemberton lived a 
whole age in Cupid’s camp during the few first 
months of his stay in Mapleton; for already had 
he made the acquaintance of numberless pretty ; 
girls; flirted for the whole space of a fortnight ' } 





with black-eyed Belle Freuch; driven down to 
‘the beach” with Georgie Lorton; taken count- 
less moonlight strolls and sails with Katy Winn; 
and now, ‘“‘last not least,” i his roving 
heart to Nellie Winslow. 

Certainly, this was, as some one expressed 
it, ‘‘doing business on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple;” he had already shown much greater pro- 
ficiency in the arts of flattery and flirting, than 
in conquering the lore of Coke or Blackstone. 

Reader, female flirts are to be expected in this 
world of ours—for has it not, from time imme- 
morial, been laid down as an axiom, that a 
woman has no higher ambition than to add to 
the list of her victims, until the poor maligned 
beings have no alternative but to flirt in self- 
defence? 

But from a male flirt ‘“‘deliver us!” Was 
there ever so pitiable an object—such a perfect 
anomaly of creation? 

Never had sweet Nellie Winslow looked love- 


‘lier, or more saucy or piquant, than on the day 


of the pic-nic. It was amusing to watch the 
quiet gleam of mischief, sparkling in the merry 


girl’s eyes, as, with a very demure air, she ~ 


accepted the invitation which made her Philip 
Pemberton’s partner for the day. Her words, 
“T’ll learn him how we Yankee girls can flirt!” 
seemed in a fair way to become fulfilled. 

“¢ How very gay Nellie Winslow is to-day!” eja- 
culated haughty, black-eyed Belle French to Eva 
Dustin; ‘‘for my part, I don’t see how she can 
swallow what he said about her, and laugh and 
chat with him so. Icouldn’t! She can’t have 
any pride.” 

‘Oh, you let Nellie alone for that,” replied 
Eva. ‘If she don’t read that conceited fellow 
a lesson, before she’s done with him, then I’m 
greatly mistaken, that’s all.” 

Now, reader mine, please don’t fancy Nellie a 
wild, hoydenish romp, who, in order to gratify 
her spirit of mischief, and be revenged on the 
person who had expressed so public an opinion 
of her, compromised herself in any way, either 
by meeting, or openly encouraging his advances. 
Oh, no. Nellie was none such. She understood 
herself and the game she was playing; she knew 
just how far to advance without crossing the 
Rubican of maidenly modesty—to show a faint 
manifestation, so faint that it could hardly be 
called a preference, and yet certainly could not 
be construed into dislike—just when to 


“ Give a side glance and look down.” 


Ah! yes, indeed! artful Nellie Winslow’s eyes 
were wide open that day, I'll warrant. 
And so, before the day spent in the dim, shady 
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old woods was over, Phil Pemberton was out- 
generaled—or, in plain English, ‘‘over head and 
ears in love,” much to the delight of the school 
girl cligue, and, doubtless, to the satisfaction of 
Nellie, as she bestowed a parting, mischievous 
glance upon the merry set when her smitten 
cavalier handed her to his carriage to drive her 
home to her father’s low-roofed farm house. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Monts after month went by; and still at plea- 
sure excursion, walk, or long moonlight ride, 
Philip Pemberton was the constant attendant 
of Nellie Winslow. Thus the pleasant summer 
time passed; and autumn came with gold and 
crimson vestures for the woods, and softer, 


hazier beauties to the sky; and still the gay 


girl was playing a. dangerous game with her 
own heart, and still the Southerner lingered at 
her side. Was it possible that what had been 
commenced in jest had grown into reality ?— 
that the snarer had become entangled in her 
own net? Could it be his coming that brought 
the flush to Nellie’s cheek, or the sparkle to her 
eye? And poor Phil’s, too? Was he a victim to 
his own folly? Had he walked, blindly, into 
the fire? What would people say? The proud, 
wealthy Southerner in love with an humble vil- 
lage girl? Ah, yes, it was certainly a decided 
**love-case” with the poor fellow! 

And now began a struggle between love, and 
the pride which, though not inherent in his 
nature, had been fostered by his aristocratic 
birth and teachings. It need scarce be told 
which conquered. One evening, he sat in the 
little parlor of the farm-house, with the brilliant 
light of the harvest moon stealing in and weav- 
ing quaint shadows upon the carpet, and talked 
softly and tenderly to the fair girl beside him 
there. 

‘‘Nellie,” and his voice trembled as he closed 
such a long, long story as thousands of lovers 
have told before under the golden moonlight, 
‘*Nellie, have you no word for me?” 

The girl did not reply. She sat at the win- 
dow, bathed in moonlight, the personification 
of provoking calmness and indifference. Pem- 
berton could not read her face. An awkward 
pause followed. At length the silence, and his 
own feelings, became insupportable; and he 
seized a little white hand, that was in tempting 
proximity to his own. 

“Miss Winslow—Nellie, I leave this village 
soon. My father summons me home—a sudden 
illness—but may I not return some day to claim 
this hand. Nellie, have I vainly loved you?” 





Had that gay girl consulted her own heart 
then, she would have spoken the word that could 
have ensured her happiness; but the old mood 
was too strong upon her, her love of revenge 
triumphed. In a gay, bantering tone she said, 

**And pray, to what unlooked-for cause may 
I attribute so favorable a change in Mr. Pember- 
ton’s once avowed sentiments toward Miss Wins- 
low?” 

He looked toward her with a surprised air. 

A wicked light danced in her brown eyes, 
and she shook her curls saucily, drawing away 
her hand. 

‘Has, then, your memory grown so treacher- 
ous—dand is your opinion so fickle, that ‘just the 
girl to flirt with,’ becomes ‘just the girl to love?’ 
I cannot understand such a metamorphose. How 
do I know but Mr. Pemberton is ‘flirting’ still?” 

In an instant it flashed upon him. He bit his 
lips in vexation, and his hot, Southern blood 
rushed through his veins. What could he say 
in self-defence? But after a moment’s pause, he 
vehemently exclaimed, 

‘Nellie, I acknowledge that I did utter that; 
but hear my defence, or rather my excuse. I 
came to your village a thoughtless, conceited 
fellow, who imagined his heart impenetrable to 
all shafts; you were pointed out to me as a pro- 
fessed trifler with your lovers, and, in a moment 
of vain boasting, I said what reached your ears. 
But what the sequel has been you know! I have 
fondly hoped, from your manner, that you were 
not trifling with me. Nellie, I love you—and I 
eannot think you would play a part with me. 
For my fault, I ask absolution. Let us be true 
with each other,” and again he took her hand. 

The evil spirit of mischief was not exorcised; 
for the girl rose, went to a distant seat, and 
threw herself down with a wearied air, ‘‘Now, 
don’t hurry one so!’ she said, drawing a long 
breath. ‘‘You are positively fatiguing!” 

‘‘Miss Winslow,” and this time his voice took 
a quickened tone, ‘‘Miss Winslow, pardon me, 
if I say I am in no joking mood to-night. I 
cannot endure intolerable suspense. Nellie, for 
once, be earnest, be true, lay aside bantering— 
I cannot hear it! Nellie, tell me I am not in- 
different to you!” and he crossed to where she 
sat. 

There came a little pause—so profound that 
“the beating of their own hearts was all the 
sound they heard;” and then followed a light, 
provokingly sarcastic reply, 

‘Really, Mr. Pemberton, for your proffered 
kindness I am grateful—but from the honor you 
intend me, I beg to be excused! Mercy! how 
do I know but you would weary of me—-and get 
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me sent off to Botany Bay or Utah city, or some- 
where, pleading only ‘a little flirtation,’ and then 
turn your attention to some other ‘little flirt?’ 
Thank you!—but I think I’ll continue in the 
old beaten path a little longer,” and she fell to 
watching the moonlight sifting down through 
the vine leaves at the western window, 

Certainly, if Nellie Winslow intended her words 
for gay banter, and thought that Pemberton 
would sue still further for her favor, she was 
decidedly disappointed. A brief silence was fol- 
lowed by a few cold, quiet, sarcastic words— 
**Miss Winslow, my eyes are opened, Thank 
heaven, before it is too late, Iam not the dupe 
of a coquette” . 

In another moment the girl sat alone with the 
moonlight—alone with the memory of words she 
would have given worlds to have recalled. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Wuen, next day, it was told that the first 
morning train bore Philip Pemberton from 
Mapleton, the usual guantum suffcit of gossip 
was set afloat, while Belle French was heard to 
exclaim, ‘‘Well, anybody could have foreseen 
just how it would have terminated. Of course 
his intentions were not serious!” 

But Nellie?—nobody was a whit the wiser for 
a word she told them; for she wisely kept her 
own counsel, 

One day there came a sad report, that spread 
like wild-fire through Mapleton. There had 
been a terrible steamboat disaster on one of the 
Southern rivers, and many killed and wounded. 
Philip Pemberton’s name was published among 
the list of the latter—reported ‘‘dangerously in- 
jured.” The sad news was read first, at a merry 
afternoon party, where Nellie had been extrava- 
gantly.gay. Will Waters came in with the open 
paper in his hand. It fell like a thunderbolt on 
that gay circle. 

‘*Poor fellow!” ‘Poor Pemberton.” ‘Will 
he die?” ‘Does it say dangerously injured?” 
went from lip to lip. 

“Yes,” replied Will, reading the article aloud. 
‘perhaps fatally injured! It is @ sad thing. 
Phil was a splendid fellow.” 

All gave utterance to expressions of sympathy, 
save Nellie; yet her cheek paled, her lips quiy- 
ered, there was a swallowing as of something in 
her throat; and I, who knew her well, saw how 
she suffered. That night as we walked home 
together under the starlit skies, there was a 
revelation made, 

“Nellie, this is very sad news,” I ventured. 

The barrier of pride and reserve was broken 
down. 


. 











wera’ 


‘Dreadful! dreadful!” she passionately ex- 
claimed. ‘It is killing me—to know that I sent 
him away—that it was I who killed him!” and 
her hand tightened on my arm. 

‘*Nellie, you loved Pemberton, and yet re- 
jected him?” 

Yes, yes! What began in banter, grew to 
be earnest; I gratified my own folly and coquetry 
at the expense of happiness. And now to hear 
—to hear——” but she broke down in rushing 
tears. 

Poor Nellie! how very like to many another, 
who, for the momentary gratification of an igno- 
ble spirit of mischief or coquetry, has cast away 
her happiness—and with her own hands digged 
a grave for hope and love! still carrying into the 
world a smiling face, but alas! a withered heart. 

Poor Nellie! if her penance was wrought out 
by suffering, then was hers. For weeks she lay 
in the delirium of brain fever; and it was pitiful 
to listen to her self-upbraidings; for she saw him 
dying, and accused herself of being his mur- 
derer; and when she rose from that sick bed, 
and gazed from the little parlor windows, the 
snows without were scarce whiter than her 
cheek, and the naked trees and leafless shrubs 
scarce more dreary or withered than her own 
heart. 





CHAPTER V. 

AnD now, perhaps it might be more in con- 
sonance with the style of modern romance- 
writers, were I to represent my heroine as 
growing thin and shadowy, till she died of a 
broken heart. 

But I shall do no such thing; for in this very 
matter-of-fact sort of world, everybody, let them 
suffer never so keenly, does not find time to die 
for love. No, in the ceaseless round of active 
duties, they must forget—or if not forget, crush 
back the memory of a first sweet dream—and 
toil on! 

Three years passed, when all Mapleton was 
thrown into excitement, by the arrival at the 
village hotel of no less a personage than Phil 
Pemberton, Various reports, and ‘they says,” 
immediately started upon their rounds. One 
said he had come North to win a bride, the fair 
daughter of Judge Denning, in an adjoining 
city, where of old he had visited; another con- 
tradicted the story; but all agreed in pitying 
the poor fellow, whose right arm hung shattered 
and helpless at his side, for in that terrible 
steamboat disaster, he had received an injury 
that maimed him for life! Poor Nellie! Her 
cheek grew paler than ever, and she drew a hard 
breath, when they spoke of his engagement; but 
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tears sprang to her brown eyes, when they told 
her of his withered arm and pallid face. 

Well, it went on for a week. He had called on 
all the old friends, chatted with the girls who 
were married, and tossed their babies on his 
knee, still retaining much of his old geniality, 
they said; but Nellie alone was neglected. And 
then it was reported he had left Mapleton; and 
that without calling on her. 

One day, Nellie and I were together in ‘‘Ches- 
nut Grove,” at the twilight hour. Already the 
young moon stood high in the Eastern heavens, 
like a silver scimeter hung aloft; but the sun 
had not wholly sunk in the West, and golden 
arrows fell slant through the long, dim forest 
aisles. A little brook gurgled on its way, leap- 
ing, prattling, like a happy child; and the oriole 
twittered in the branches overhead. 

We had been talking—talking—all that long, 
bright summer’s afternoon; but Nellie studiously 
avoided that which lay nearest her heart. Just 
then, when the sun dipped his kingly head behind 
the rim of the Wettern horizon, and one last 
golden beam lingered on Nellie’s burnished hair, 
just then, and to this day I can’t account for so 
@ propos a happening, except on the principle 
that “‘it is always darkest before the dawn,” at 
that hour, when the sweet girl’s thoughts were 
saddest, a thin, pallid hand, white and delicate 
as a lady’s, parted the branches away from the 
little nook where we sat, followed by a form and 
face I had seen often within the past week, but 
on which Nellie had not looked for three long 
years. Phil Pemberton was before her! 

Reader, I remember, instantly, that my straw 
hat and a copy of “Mrs. Browning’s Poems,” 
had been left on the other side of the brock, and 
I set off to recover them, mentally resolved not 
to return. 

Of course, I never knew how it came about. 
How they got over embarrassing pauses, broken 
sentences, and awkwardness of their encounter. 
Nor how proud Phil Pemberton ever cooled down 
his hot Southern blood to again become the 
“duge of a coquette.” Nor whether Nellie in- 
dulged in blushes and tears, or allowed the en- 
dearments reconciled lovers are apt to indulge 
in, in similar situations. But this I do know, 

‘4 





that she sought me that night, ere she slept, and 
wept while she told a story of recovered love 
and happiness, with blushing cheek; nor could 
I, as she went forth with that new, deep joy in 
her heart, refrain from uttering involuntarily, 
«Blessed are the beloved!” 

When the news came out that Nellie Winslow 
was the bride Phil Pemberton was to take to his 
sunny Southern home, the old ladies and spin- 
sters held a solemn inquisition at the ‘‘Mapleton 
Sewing Circle,” before which old aunt Winslow 
was duly arraigned: and “railroad and steam- 
boat disasters,” and ‘“‘yaller fever,” and the 
manifold dangers peculiar to a journey “‘ way 
down South,” were duly descanted upon. But, 
in spite of this, there was sad havoc made by 
the elect bridesmaids among silks and muslins; 
or, as Phil said, ‘‘thread and needles, and scis- 
sors, and pricked fingers suffered some;” and 
there came a great call for blonde lace and white 
kids at the village stores; and at length all pre- 
parations were completed, and the wedding 
morning came. 

But I shall not linger to tell you how “sweetly” 
the bride was said to look, in fancy muslin and 
white veil and rose-buds; nor how gentle, and 
sad she was when she came down the steps, in 
her neat travelling dress, leaning on her hus- 
band, and gave the last tearful adieux ere he 
handed her to the carriage, which was to bear 
them away. Some said, as the wedding party 
stood there, waving their handkerchiefs down 
the street, that she looked out from the carriage 
to return the greeting; but it was the pet belief 
of others, and they were right, that, instead, she 
was shedding happy tears upon her husband’s 
shoulder. 

Well, it was all over! Nellie had gone out 
from the home, where she had loved and suf- 
fered, a young and happy bride, and the benison 
of every heart went with her; but, reader mine, 
that was a dangerous experiment that came nigh 
shipwrecking her happiness; and it is not always 
that fate unites the separated, or that discarded 
lovers will plead anew; nor does every flirtation 
end as happily as did Nellie Winslow’s. 

Is not our morale evident? If you wish to es- 
cape unharmed, ‘‘Do NoT HANDLE EDGED TOOLS!” 





AWAY. 





BY MAUD MEADOWCBOFT. 





Away, to some wave-girdled island, 
Where the myrtles and oranges bloom, 

Where the ice-king hath never descended, 
To chill the warm bowers with gloom; 


Where the birds warble all the long Summer, 
And the deer through the green forests roam, 
Let us fly, oh, my silver-voiced lover, 
Let us hasten, my dove, and fly home! 
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ON A RAINY DAY. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





_ Ir is a rainy day, coming down in torrents, 
but I don’t mind it in the least. It doesn’t rain 
within doors—there is always sunshine here. 
My boudoir, or sanctum, with its thickly-cur- 
tained windows, is well-protected against the 
raging elements; the grate fire glowed brightly 
and warmly; and just before me an impudent, 
self-satisfied looking picture of Paul (think of 
my owning a Paul!) almost answers the purpose 
of his visible presence. 

But, although I am very well acquainted with 
Paul, myself, there are a great many people in 
this benighted world who do not enjoy that pri- 
vilege; and for their sakes, as well as to relate 
what happened to signalize a never-to-be-for- 
gotten rainy day in the past, I will ‘begin at 
the beginning.” 

I love rainy days; a thrill of gratitude comes 
over me at the first plash of rain-drops—and an 
imaginary rainbow always spans the heavens 
when I gaze out in the mist and wet. To begin 
with myself; an old trick which I learnt years 
ago to apply to everything, and of which I am 
not yet quite cured: I was alone in the world, 
except an only sister some years older than I, 
who married Henry Romond, a young lawyer, 
and a most delightful brother-in-law. He was 
unexceptionable in every way, and his family 
tree was enough to crush one with its magnifi- 
cence, but, alas! there was the usual attribute 
of family greatness, poverty; and I often mar- 
velled that Clem, with her worldly notions, and 
determination to make ‘‘a great match,” should 
have managed matters s9 badly as to cause a 
total rupture between her theory and her prac- 
tice. But so it was. 

After this, she always said, with a sagacious 
air, ‘‘We never know what we will do.” 

But this sister of mine wisely added, that 
“one in a family to make a love-match was 
quite enough, and upon me depended the re- 
demption of the family importance.” Clem 
solemnly assured me that ‘‘if I married a.poor 
man, she never would speak to me again;” and 
to tell the truth, I was very little inclined to 
incur her displeasure on this point. 

I saw Clem, with extravagant tastes, and love 
of excitement, (poor Clem! she knew no higher 
Seas) meee to live in a small house— 


refrain from large entertainments—and employ 
} only as many servants as were really necessary— 
in vulgar parlance, to ‘‘cut her garment accord- 
ing to her cloth.” Clem did this much more 
cheerfully than I ever supposed she could do it, 
§ and Henry evidently considered her a wonder; 
’ but I knew, although she would not let Henry 

see it for the world, that my pretty sister often 

looked sorrowfully at Stewart’s rick silks and 
’camel’s-hair shawls, and cast lingering glances 
at various gems of buhl, ormula and bronze. 

But Clem was too proud to admit this. If her 
dwelling did scarcely measure even the common- 
place twenty-five feet, and a man servant was 
¢ unknown in her establishment, she was still Mrs. 

Henry Romand, and knew full well that many a 
3 wealthy parvenu, who visited her in her carriage, 
would gladly have changed positions with her. 
So Clem encased herself in an armor of pride; 
and I think that her poverty made her decidedly 
haughty and disagreeable. 

I have said that Clem was pretty; so she was, 
but I was prettier. I say this just as quietly as 
though I were speaking of some one else, for it 
was an undisputed fact, and one for which I de- 
served no sort of credit. I was but clay in the 
hands of the Potter, and if He chose to make me 
a porcelain vessel, instead of an earthen one, 
why should I be praised? Any one could see at 
a glance that we were sisters—we looked very 
much alike; but my face was more regular than 
Clem’s, and my eyes darker. Clem asserted this, 
herself, but considered it only an additional 
reason why I should not do as she had done. 

“There will be no excuse for you, Emily,” 
she would say, threateningly, ‘‘but as it is not 
every one who admires a nose like mine, ivan 
obliged to do as well as I could.” 

Now, I look back upon such views with dis- 
gust; and would not, on any account, repeat 
them to Paul. 

I did not live with my sister—I was there, as 
she said, ‘‘on a visit of indefinite length;’”’ I had 
been at boarding-school until within a few years; 
and as a small property left me by an aunt ren- 
dered me quite independent, I visited about from 
place to place just as my fancy dictated. The 
preceding winter had been spent with a friend 
in New Orleans; and completely satiated with 
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the amusements of that gay city, I began to; my new acquaintance as indifferently as they 


have a longing for peace and quiet—a something 
higher and holier than I had yet attained. But 
with Clem this was altogether impossible; she 
pronounced me ‘‘mopish,” and dragged me about 
from one scene to another, until habit resumed 
her full sway, and I forgot that anything higher 
could be expected of Emily Grarnold, the giddy 
belle. 

Very soon after my arrival, sister Clem greeted 
me in this wise, ‘‘Now, Emily, I expect this to 
prove a decisive campaign; among our visitors 
there is one who is just the proper person for 
you; you have only to go, and see, and conquer. 
Wear your white crepe to-night, and no orna- 
ments; for Paul Lensington has a very classical 
taste, and is a little particular in several re- 
spects. But I know that you cannot help liking 
him; and he has heard so much about you that 
he is quite crazy to see you.” 

When Clem paused to take breath, I modestly 
requested a little information respecting the gen- 
tleman to whom she had so unceremoniously dis- 
posed of me. 

‘Well, he’s rich,” said Clem, a little more 
collectedly, ‘‘of an excellent family—not very 
young, nor particularly handsome—but rather 
learned and dignified, which makes it something 
of a bore to talk to him—and altogether, I think 
you will like him.” 

I thought differently; but this conversation 
occurred while we were dressing for a shopping 
excursion, and soon I had laid aside the subject 
of Paul Lensington for the more exciting one of 
flowers and laces. 

We met him that very evening; and I can 
safely assert that our case was not one of love 
at first sight. A quietly-dressed, gentlemanly 
person, whom I mentally pronounced ‘nothing 
in particular,” was presented to me in some 
triumph, by Clem, as ‘Mr. Lensington.” A 
few common-places of conversation ensued, and 
I then accepted the first invitation to waltz— 
leaving Mr. Lensington apparently as little con- 
cerned at my departure as I was. 

During that evening, and many other evenings, 
I frequently caught a pair of remarkably expres- 
sive eyes fixed upon my movements; but when I 
gave any thought at all to the circumstance, I 
concluded that Mr. Lensington indulged in the 
habit, common to quiet people, of staring at one 
without being in the least conscious of that in- 
dividual’s presence. I was accustomed to admi- 
ration, but Mr. Lensington was evidently not 
“a ladies’ man,” and in spite of Clem’s remon- 
strances, who was halt wild that things did not 
go on better, I received the slight attentions of 





seemed to be offered, and troubled myself very 
little about him, 

So matters proceeded until the rainy day in 
question. 

It had commenced raining before daylight, 
and without being at all weather-wise, it was 
safe to conclude that there would be no sunshine 
for the next twenty-four hours; so, as soon as 
Henry was fairly off, Clem and I resolved to 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible, and 
change the order of things by devoting ourselves 
to the useful instead of the ornamental. 

As the day was dull, we resolved to compen- 
sate ourselves by as much internal brightness as 
could be procured, A charming fire of anthra- 
cite coal was soon blazing in the cheerful parlor; 
the sofa was drawn up to the grate; and having 
agreed to array ourselves a Ja sweet simplicity, 
we presented a picture of quiet home comfort 
that needed not another touch to make it per- 
fect. Christmas was drawing near; and Clem 
produced a gorgeous dressing-robe, which she 
was lovingly putting together in secret for her 
good man, while I was engaged upon a pair of 
slippers for the same individual. 

We felt unusually happy that morning; it was 
an innocent, child-like happiness, in which all 
thoughts of the gay world, with its monotonous 
routine of balls and jealousies, and heart-burn- 
ings were forgotten, We chatted of our school 
days—our visits in the country to an old aunt— 
and then Clem gave me some particulars of her 
first acquaintance with Henry, that made me 
sigh with a sudden sense of loneliness. 

Just as I was admiring Clem’s cheek flushed 
by the blaze; and her rich hair shining in the 
firelight, she suddenly exclaimed that ‘it was 
@ pity there was no one there to see me, for I 
had never looked so well!” when her expression 
of admiration changed to one of embarrassment, 
as she rose to welcome Mr. Lensington, who had 
been standing unnoticed by the sofa for a mo- 
ment or two. The servant had opened the parlor 
door, and then quietly departed; while we pur- 
sued our chattering with so much earnestness 
that any slight noise was unheeded. 

I shall never forget the expression of the face 
that met my astonished gaze. I understood 
it at once: that look took in the whole scene, 
the cheerful fire—the home-like apartment—the 
loving occupation—the happy faces, not flushed 
with false excitement; and the great, loving 
heart, of which till now I knew not, sent forth 
the cry, ‘Give this to me! this cheerful fire- 
side, bright with love and happiness—this home 
in every sense of the word, in which the weary 
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heart can fold its pinions in perfect rest and 
peace.” 

A strong feeling of hamiliation and remorse 
@rose within me, as I bent still lower over my 
work. I felt that his eyes were fixed on me; 
and when Clem, after a few vain attempts at con- 
versation, made an excuse to leave the room, I 
could have implored her to stay. 

Scarcely had the sound of her retreating foot- 
Steps died away, when Paul seized my hand, as 
though he had suddenly discovered a prize of 
which he feared some one might rob him; and 
poured forth a torrent of hopes, and fears, and 
téndernéss, that fairly stunned me with its im- 
petuosity. How the whole appearance of the 
man changed! How his inner life, warmed into 
visibility by the divine touch of love, thrilled and 
awed me with its purity! 

Those eloquent words were spoken to me, and 
yet I felt that they were not mine; they were 
addressed to a something which he had clothed 
with my semblance, and enshrined in his lofty 
soul. The substance of his rhapsodies was this: 

Paul, among his other ‘little peculiarities,” 
entertained a strange propensity to come unex- 
pectedly upon people when they thought them- 
selves least observed, in order to discover just 
what they were in every day life. He had loved 
me, he said, from the first; but had feared that 
I was a mere beautiful worldling, until he saw 
frequent glimpses of something better beneath 
the surface. Something had brought him there 
that day, he knew not what—a presentiment, 
perhaps, that he would find his expectation con- 
firmed. “And now,” said he, “‘my fate is in 
your hands. It rests with you, Emily, to make 
me happy or miserable.” 

My heart was stricken as with a sudden blow. 
An angel had folded back the gates of Paradise, 
at which stood stern trath with a flaming sword, 
and the melancholy thought, “It might have 
been” echoed through my soul. Paul stood 
there before me, with radiant eyes, hopeful, en- 
treating—and I—oh! what a contempt I felt for 
myself! 

But I allowed not this moment of weakness to 
triumph. I put steadily from me the chalice 
just raised to my lips; and in a cold, quiet 
voice, that startled me with its hoarseness, I 
replied, 

“T have not willingly deceived you in any 
respect, but I am not what you have represented 
me—your first thought of me was the right one. 
Leave me! forget me—I am not worthy of such 
love.” 





“Emily!” said he, “dear Emily! be my wife, 
and love will teach you to be the rest.” 

**Teach me!’ Was I to be tutored and trained 
by the man who professed to make me his idol? 
My rebellious spirit rose up in arms. 

“You are laboring under a mistake, Mr. Len- 
sington; my love would soon vanish under the 
process of being lectured and chided by my hus- 
band. I must be his equal; not his plaything, 
to be scolded and petted by turns; and for many 
reasons I must decline your offer. I thank 
you for the lesson you have given me—it has 
awakened in me higher aims; and although I 
should not endeavor to re-mould my character 
to suit the particular fancies of any one in- 
dividual, I feel assured that this humiliating 
episode will not be lost upon me.” 

I loved the man, even while speaking thus; 
and a single glance at his face almost broke 
down my courage. The light of hope was so 
utterly extinguished there; so stone-like was the 
aspect of the whole figure, which seemed to say, 
‘“‘This is your work,” that I hesitated for a mo- 
ment; but the next, I had swept proudly out of 
the room with a cold word of adieu. 

The front door closed after him; and Clem 
rushed out of her room to find me pale and ex- 
hausted on my way tomy own apartment. These 
were not exactly the signs of an affianced bride; 
but my sister persisted in considering me 80 
until I undeceived her in the plainest words. 

Her face assumed an expression of incredulous 
surprise, that gradually gave way to one of in- 
dignation. 

“Oh, Clem!” said I, vainly groping for some 
support, ‘*help me!” 

Her reply was not encouraging. ‘‘Emily!” said 
she at last, with concentrated energy, ‘‘you area 
perfect fool! and Paul Lensington is another!” 

But I was quite unmoved, and I proceeded, 

“He has made me despise myself, Clem, by 
the very nobleness of his love—despise my life 
and all its grovelling aims. I intend to begin dif- 
ferently; and oh! sister! if we could only begin 
together! Hitherto, I have lived entirely for 
self—entirely for show and glitter—while all 
good aims have been choked up by these weeds. 
Life with you is very pleasant—but you do not 
need me, Clem; I must go where I can be of 
some use.” 

“The four little Broadshores are all down 
with the measles,” said my sister, in the driest 
possible tone. 

‘Were they relatives, Clem, or even intimate 
friends, I would go there at once; but being 


Paul extended his arms, and oh! how I longed } mere formal acquaintances, and enjoying all the 


to pillow my throbbing head on that loving heart! ‘ comforts that wealth can procure, my presence 
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there might reasonably be looked upon as an in- 
trusion. I think I shall go to aunt Marshall; 
that seems to be my clearest duty first now.” 

‘¢Aunt Marshall!” echoed Clem, ‘“‘why, she’s 
as deaf as a post!” 

‘“‘The more need, then, of sympathy and at- 
tention from those whose duty it is to render 
them. She is-our mother’s sister, Clem, and her 
claim is, therefore, a sacred one.” 

But Clem could not get reconciled at the idea 
of aunt Marshall, and sat looking at me as one 
might survey a harmless lunatic. 

Poor old lady! She had never been important 
enough to dispute about before. Her quiet, 
country home, where she lived without any com- 
panionship, had been voted dull by.Clem and 
myself ever since we passed the period of child- 
hood; and though we had been talking that very 
morning of the old lady’s kindness, and praised 
the strawberry short-cake she used to make for 
us, it now struck Clem as extremely ludicrous 
that I should wish to bury myself alive with a 
deaf old woman, whose visits to the city had 
always been regarded as an infliction, and Clem 
and I went about with her to the fashionable 
shops, which she always would see, in a con- 
tinual state of mortification at her ignorance. 

But I was waking up; aad in spite of my 
sister’s remonstrances, I despatched a letter to 
aunt Marshall that very day, in which I prof- 
fered my company in the humblest manner, 
and requested a speedy answer. I hurried to 


commit myself before this fit of goodness should : 


effervesce. s 

Clem and Henry formed a league against me, 
and assailed me on all sides with ridicule, Clem 
amiably wishing Paul Lensington at the bottom 
of the sea, before he made the proposal that had 
sent me off in this Quixotic style. 

The answer to my letter was aunt Marshall, 
herself, who left her retreat to do me especial 


in the parlor, and the large cane fastening the 

door that opened into the kitchen, a relic of 

uncle Marshall, whom we scarcely remembered, 

brought vividly back the days when Clem and I, 

ungrateful wretches that we were! considered a 

visit at aunt Marshall’s the height of felicity. 

I was soon at home there; as thoroughly 
domesticated as though this were no new phase 
of existence. I saw that I was casting a little sun- 
light on aunt Marshall’s lonely pilgrimage, and 
the task was not so difficult as I had imagined 
it to be. My aunt had always been a great 
reader, and a keen observer of human nature; 
her memory was stored with revolutionary inci- 
dents, and I often found her a most entertaining 
companion. Had the people around but left us 
alone, I should have been satisfied; .but there 
were various ovations, in the form of tea-drink- 
ings, which, coming from neighbors and old ac- 
3 quaintances, I could not slight, and which, from 
$the more refined associations to which I was 
s accustomed, I could not enjoy. 

The winter passed quietly, and almost imper- 
ceptibly; and I never should have supposed that 
it would not have been more tedious, separated 
as I was from the gayeties which had hitherto 
distinguished the season. Various reproachful 
letters from Clem broke the monotony; but she 
wrote somewhat out of spirits, and said, that 
‘‘she felt, now-a-days, as if she were cut in two. 
Henry,” she added, ‘‘had been seized with the 
usual masculine mania for a place in the coun- 
try; and now that I, in whom all her ambition 
‘centred, had behaved so very unaccountably, 
; she scarcely cared what became of her.” 

’ - I looked eagerly through the letter for some- 
thing that was not there; no mention of Paul 
Lensington, and I felt disappointed. Clem’s 

S silence upon that point was almost unaccount- 

able. I wrote to her at once, begging her to en- 

courage Henry’s plan of living in the country; 














honor; and I felt quite humiliated by her praises : for as I reviewed the past few months, I felt cer- 
of my ‘‘thoughtfulness.” ‘‘She was delighted,” } tain that I was nearer the goal to which I aspired, 
she said, ‘‘to have me—I couldn’t tell how lonely ? and I was anxious that Clem should live a more 
she was”—here my heart smote me—‘‘and she } rational life. 
only hoped that she would be able to keep me.” } The summer was upon us, balmy and beauti- 
At this remark, Clem looked particularly know- ; ful; and I began to realize the exceeding loveli- 
ing, but I didn’t notice it at the time. }ness of our rural retreat. Clem had promised 
We climbed into the old, lumbering stage, } me a visit; and I looked forward, every day, to 
aunt Marshall and I; and after riding a few Seer arrival. I watched the first strawberries, 
hours, things began to look familiar. There was } luscious ones they were, too, that grew in aunt 
‘“‘Crackletharpe’s tavern,” a landmark in years } Marshall’s beds, and kept all marauders from 
gone by, with apparently the same idlers on the } gathering the tempting fruit. 
long ‘“‘stoop;” there was the brook famous for} One afternoon, having made up my mind that 
violets and water-cresses; and there at last was } Clem would come the next morning, I was stoop- 
the old lane into which we turned on approach- } ing down, “squatting,” aunt Marshall would 
ing the house. The everlasting asparagus-tops ' have called it, to push aside the leaves that hung 
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over the blushing faces of my pets. I hearda 
man’s step on the gravel-walk; and supposing 
it to be Hugh, aunt Marshall’s factotum, I called 
out, without raising my head, 

**You can do the milking, this evening, for 
aunt Marshall has monopolized Sarah in-doors— 
and I will be there in a few moments to give you 
some further order.” 

“Thank you, Miss Emily,” replied a voice 
that made my heart jump, ‘but I don’t under- 
stand milking, and I cannot re-mould my cha- 
racter to suit the particular fancies of any one 
individual.” 

It was Paul Lensington. Clem had brought him. 

I remained gazing at the strawberries, without 
seeing them; and Paul bent down low as he 
whispered, ‘Shall there be peace between us?” 





When I went to meet Clem, I was not alone, 
and there was a decidedly mischievous gleam in 
her eye as it fell upon us; but I was too glad to 
have her with me again to care about that. [ 
even forgot to scold her for having dared to bring 
Paul; but aunt Marshall highly disapproved of 
the ‘‘city beau,” and peered at him through her 
spectacles, so searchingly, that I wondered at 
Paul’s calmness, 

We are married; the sunlight of home is no 
dream in the distance; and we both have cause 
to bless that rainyday. Clem is the happy pro- 
prietress of a pretty cottage, at which we are 
frequent visitors, and my once gay sister is quite 
the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood; while 
Paul and I, ‘‘use the world as not abusing it,” 
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Moan on and wail, wild winds, 
There’s music in your tone, 
Swaying the leafless maples, 
Making the tall trees groan; 
Whirling the snow in eddies, 
Dark’ning the Heav’n’s frown, 
Tossing the shining icicles 
Over old Winter’s crown. 


Kissing the cheek of the maiden, 
Saucily tangling her hair, 

Driving away spleen’s shadows, 
Routing the wrinkles of care! 

Moaning, and sighing, and trembling, 
Echoing through the vale, 











Dancing along the hillocks, 
Singing a saddened wail! 


Chilling the limbs of the aged— 
Frosting the temples with white; 
Dimming the splendor of morning, 
Dark’ning the shadows of night! 
Playing in glee o’er the mountains— 
Mountains so brown and bare— 
Making a shrilly whistling— 
Whistling so wild and rare! 


Moan on, and sing, ye wild winds, 
Echo along the stream, 

Singing and playing weird harmonies— 
Harmonies heard in a dream! 

Roar on, and sing ye strong winds, 
Whistle and trifie and moan! 

Music is in ye and round ye— 
Music wild, thrilling and lone! 
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BY J. H. MCNAUGHTON. 





In the light 
Of her eye 
Beams, how bright, 
Purity, 
As she Heav’nward smiles thro’ her tears! 
Oh! how deep 
In her heart 
Doth she keep, 





From false Art, 
That one name that hath slept thro’ long years! 


She hath lov’d, 
She hath lost; 
She hath prov’d 
—At what cost! 
How soon wither Love’s blossom at last; 
In the morn 
’Tis all bloom, 
But how lorn 
’Mid the gloom 
Of the eve are the frail blossoms cast! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STEP-MOTHER.” 


J. 

Ir was daring my twenty-fifth summer, that 
in a lingering tour over the Northern part of 
Europe, I passed a few days in the small town 
of N—— inGermany. This town, old and grey, 
was remarkable for no peculiar charm, and was 
only attractive to me on account of a celebrated 
musical academy which was there located. In 
youth, my passion for music was all absorbing. 
Myself not without some acquirements in this 
most beautiful of the arts, I devoted much of my 
time during my travels, to seeking out the best 
musical institutions, and cultivating my tastes 
by an acquaintance with their various systems. 

I had come a good deal out of my way to visit 
N——, and when I had left the bungling coach 
which brought me thither, I hurried at once to 
the academy, and presented my letter of intro- 
duction to the venerable professor. 

I found him in the great garden of the aca- 
demy, engaged with a class of girls, who all 
flitted away on the approach of a stranger, ex- 
cept one who was reclining near an arbor, at a 
little distance, and apparently asleep. I made 
myself known to the professor, and received 
from him a most cordial greeting. He had de- 
voted his lifetime to his beloved art with little 
enough of sympathy and encouragement, and 
the visit of an interested stranger elated him. 
He led me to a garden seat, and talked a long 
time in an earnest and often vehement manner. 
He gave me a brief but vivid account of the in- 
stitution from its foundation, and entered into a 
more detailed history of his own connection with 
it. His system of teaching was peculiar, and he 
had been obliged to work hard, and to bear with 
many rebuffs before he had succeeded in making 
it popular. Even now it could not be said to be 
@ favorite one. The jealousies of other teachers 
and the popular prejudice in favor of old styles 
had kept it in the shade. 

“You see a specimen of my teaching,” he said, 
in his quick, eager manner. ‘There is my class 
of girls. I have not shut them in cells and made 
nuns of them, cramping their spirit and destroy- 
ing their beauty, but you see them in their every 
day lives. They live in the open air; there they 





tell you no. I trust them and they honor the 
trust. When these girls come to be old enough 
and trained enough to sing in the opera, their 
strength and beauty will not be worn out by too 
severe discipline, but they will be fresh, strong, 
beautiful, fit representatives of the art they have 
chosen; the art which of all others never grows 
old, is forever new, forever unattained. 

**So you would like to hear them sing. If I 
can catch the wild birds, you will hear some of 
the purest, finest voices in the world.” 

He summoned his class by a motion of his 
hand, but they, not at all afraid of him, showed 
no disposition to obey. In vain he beckoned and 
called until he grew decidedly impatient. They 
all held back in real or pretended bashfulness. 

“Afraid! you silly children, I am provoked 
with you!” cried the master, angrily stamping 
his foot on the sward. ‘I'll teach you to be shy 
of strangers. Where is Grace Rosenberg? She 
is not afraid to sing. Grace, come here!” 

The girl whom I had before observed and 
thought was asleep on the grass, rose and 
walked slowly toward the master. As she ap- 
proached I thought I had never seen so beautiful 
a countenance. Her features were of exquisite 
mould, her hair dark and luxuriant, and her 
eyes, of a liquid blue, were shaded by lashes the 
longest and blackest 1 ever beheld. This contrast 
between the color of the eyes and the lashes was 
singular, but very beautiful. I had never seen 
such eyes before and rarely have I since. She 
came close to the teacher and said, softy, 

*‘What do you wish, my master!’ 

‘“‘T want you to sing. Sing that grand pas- 
sage from Hayden, which I heard you practising 
not an hour ago. Sing as you sung then, as if 
the heavens were opening.” 

She smiled at his enthusiasm, but shook her 
head. ‘Do not ask me to sing now, I am so very 
tired.” 

“You tired? you with the best voice in Ger- 
many? How everything goes wrong to-day. 
Sing, Grace Rosenberg!” 

She only folded her hands a little closer and 
said, pleadingly, 

‘“‘T have sung all day. I just laid down to rest 


study, practice, recite. You may think this is too 3 for I am weary, and there is a dizzy pain in my 
free a life for pupils so young and merry, but I ‘ head.” 
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I pitied the frail-looking, beautiful girl. 
knew that she really could not do herself nor 
her master justice if forced to sing, and I drew 
a little nearer to say, 

‘‘Herr Professor, I hope you will not compel 
your pupil to sing on my account. She looks, 
indeed, very weary.” 

‘She is obstinate—they are all obstinate,” 
he muttered, “this comes of my ee of } 
indulgence.” 

A singular and rapid change came over the 
young girl’s countenance when I spoke. She 
turned pale, then red, and laying her hand on 
the master’s arm, said, 

«Ts there a stranger here?” 

The question greatly surprised me, as I stood 
but a few paces from her and directly before her } 
face, but the professor, seeing my amazement, 
learned forward and whispered, 

“She is entirely blind!” 

And then, looking earnestly into her face, I 
could see that into those beautiful, placid ayes 
the light of morning or noon or evening never 
shone. ; 

Yes,” the professor replied to his pupil. } ; 
‘*Here is a stranger, Mr. Winthrop, from Eng: 
land, who pays me the compliment of visiting } 
the academy which few travellers have the polite- 
ness to do. He asks to hear my pupils sing, and $ 
this one is shy, and that one is tired.” 

She smiled slightly, hesitated 2 moment, then 
standing a little farther from us, folded her 
hands demurely and sung a noble theme, with 
one of the most thrilling, penetrating voices I 
ever heard. It rung like a golden bell through 
passages expressive of strength and triumph, 
then melted away in the softest bird warblings. 
Entranced, bewildered by the flood of melody, I ; 
stood like one ina dream. When she had finished } 
her song she stole quietly away, and was soon } 
lost to sight in the grove. 

Not until she had disappeared, did I turn my } 
eyes from the bewildering vision to the pro- ; 
fessor’s face. He rubbed his hands in gleeful 
pride. N 

“TIsn’t that a glorious voice?” he exclaimed. : 
‘There is not another equal to it in Germany. } 
That girl will be a-prima donna if she chooses.” : 

‘«How sad, how unfortunate that she is blind!” ; 
I answered, not yet recovered from the surprise $ 
of. that discovery. 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that!” said the pro- $ 
fessor.. ‘It does not mar her beauty, and will ; 
excite additional interest and sympathy for ~ 

; 








when she comes before the public. It is all the } 
better for her in one point of view.” 
“Who is she? What is her history?” I asked, ! 


1} intent on learning something more of this rarely 


gifted unfortunate. 

‘*She hasn’t much history,” was the careless 
reply. ‘She is an orphan, placed by charity in 
this institution, where she can prepare to make 
her own living. Great hopes are entertained of 
her future fame, but the girl herself has the 
most unaccountable repugnance to appearing in 
public. I have tried in vain to make her ambi- 
tious.” 

Here was a new phase of human character, 
genius without ambition! I was growing deeply 
interested in the blind singer, but as it was the 
hour for the professor to enjoy his coffee and 
pipe, I deemed it best to retire. 


It. 


Tue next day, as I wandered through the out- 
skirts of the town, I saw the blind girl a little 
before me, walking slowly toward the academy. 
I overtook her, and calling her by name, asked 
permission to accompany her thither. She was 
slightly startled on being addressed, but in- 
stantly remembered my voice and frankly held 
out her hand to me. 

“Ts it safe for you to go out alone?” I asked. 
‘Does the professor allow you no attendant?” 

**T do not need any,” was her reply. ‘I have 
only been to see my old god-mother, whom I am 
accustomed to visit every morning. It is but 
a little way, and I know it by heart. Besides, 
who would harm a blind girl?” 

I smiled at her simplicity and said, ‘I am 
afraid the professor is too careless of you.” 

“Oh, no!” she interrupted, “he is always 
kind. I love and reverence him as an adopted 
father. He is so kind to me—every one is kind 
to me.” 

‘*How can they help it,” was my inward com- 
ment; but I forebore the remark. I saw that 
flattery would be repugnant to the blind girl’s 
} instinctive delicacy. Her spirit was a harp finely 
and sensitively strung. It would bear no rude 
touches. The quick and nervous expression of 
her features, the changing color, like alternate 
< light and shade on her face, all betrayed a nature 
S of exquisite delicacy. 

“T wish to thank you,” I said, at last, ‘for 
allowing me yesterday to hear you sing. I was 
so bewildered by your wonderful song that I 
did not then know how; but, if you will excuse 
the untimeliness, I will tell you now that you 
gave me a pleasure such as I have never felt 
before.” 

She smiled, colored and looked pleased. 

“There is no need,” she said, ‘‘of thanking. 
T am glad you liked my song.” 
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This was said in such simple sincerity that I 
took courage to ask, 

“‘Why did you sing for me after refusing the 
professor?” 

“Ah!” she answered, laughing, ‘‘the dear old 
professor! I thought it was but a whim of his. 
We none of us mind him as you must have seen 
yesterday, for he has no order nor system. In- 
deed he prides himself on being guided and 
guiding us only by inspiration. At all hours he 
calls on us to sing, and if we are not tired we 
obey. I was tired and had no fear of angering 
him by disobedience, but when I knew that a 
stranger would be disappointed by my refusal, 
I sung. Besides,” she added, with a softer tinge 
of color, ‘‘you pitied my weariness, and were so 
generous as to beg the master to excuse me. I 
sung for gratitude to you. 

‘* Are we not near the academy ?” she asked, 
after a moment’s silence. ‘J think we are just 
at the gate.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘that is true, but how do $ 
you know where we are? You cannot see.” 

‘‘T smell the hedge of sweetbriar that runs 
about the garden, just inside the wall; and now 
we are beneath a cedar tree which the gate ; 
swings back upon.” 

“You seem to know the situation of the 
grounds,” I said, ‘“‘and to speak familiarly of 
different trees and shrubs, yet you never saw 
them.” 

‘‘Oh, yes! I have seen them,” she exclaimed. ; 
‘Often when [ was a child I played about here. 
I was not always blind.” 

‘Is it possible! How then can you be recon- 
ciled to such an affliction?” 

With the same serene, peculiar smile which I 
I had observed before on her face, she answered 
simply, ‘‘Every one is kind to me.” 3 

“Stay a moment under this cedar tree,” I$ 
begged of her, ‘and tell me something of your } 
history. Do not think strange of the request. } 
My heart is moved only by sympathy and kind- 
ness toward you.” 

‘‘There is very little to tell,” was her reply. 
‘‘T was born here; my father and mother were 
poor people, but very good. We lived in a little 
cottage just outside the town, on the borders of 
a beautiful pond. In the summer time that pond 
was covered with water lilies. 
them! 
can never forget how they charmed me. 
day, when I was eight years old, while reaching 








Oh, how I loved : 
They were so beautiful, so fragrant, I § 
One held my hands upward beseechingly, I beckoned 


state of weakness affected my eyes, and being 
soon after left entirely an orphan, I was neglected 
and gradually lost my sight. For years I suf- 
fered great pain and was very helpless, but it is 
all over now and I am content. 

“TI go often to my play-ground,” she added, 
‘¢and smell the water lilies, but I shall never see 
them again. Some time——” 

She hesitated, blushed and paused. 

‘What were you about to say?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“I was going to say that some time I would 
show you that beautiful pond. I forgot you were 
a stranger and would soon be gone away.” 

‘*And do not remember it again, I beseech 
you,” was my answer. ‘I think we are friends 
by this time and no longer strangers. If you 
will indeed show me the place which was the 
scene of so much happiness and sorrow to you, 
I will be deeply gratified.” 

She still hesitated. ; 

‘Are you afraid to trust me?” I said, re- 
proachfully. 

‘Oh, no!” she exclaimed, ‘I will trust you. 
Your voice is a true and friendly one. The day 
after to-morrow I will go with you there, but 
I hear the class singing and must join them 
now.” 

I led her within the gate and bade her adieu. 
The next day was the Sabbath, and I strayed 
into a church near by, more for the sake of 
seeing its inner architecture, than from any de- 
sire to join in the service. Very soon I had 
reason to rejoice that my curiosity had led me 
thither, for, from among the voices of the choir. 
I distinguished that of the beautiful blind girl 
How unlike all other voices it was! How much 
richer, sweeter, purer! It floated through the 
arches of the old cathedral like the fragrance of 
tropical flowers. I could not, from my position, 
see the singers, but there was no need to look at 
Grace Rosenberg. From the tone of her voice, 
as she chanted, I knew the very shade of expres- 
sion her countenance wore. 

That night my sleep was haunted with strange 
dreams. I thought I stood under the open sky, 
and heard, far above me, the warbling of a won- 
derful bird. Shading my eyes from the clear 
sunshine in which it soared, I could see it with 
its silver plumage floating in the higher air, so 
lightly, so airily, as if itself were only spirit. I 


and lured it to me, and almost before I was well 


after lilies, I fell into the pond and was nearly ; aware, it had fluttered downward and was rest- 
drowned, A long and violent fever followed, } ing with a low music on my breast. 


from which I barely recovered in time to see my 
mother’s death. Weeping and excitement in this ‘ 


A strange shadow crossed my dream. An evil 
spirit seemed to take possession of me: and with 
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a rash hand I struck the bird and tore its silver 
plumage. It nestled a moment longer, clinging 
to my bosom with trembling, bleeding wings, and 
then fell dead at my feet. I woke shuddering, 
and my eyes were full of tears, 


TT. 


Ir was a wildly beautiful spot to which Grace 
Rosenberg led me, on the following day. At the 
foot of a rugged hill, crowned with fir trees, lay 
a lovely little lake, white with water lilies that 
swayed to and fro on their reedy stems with 


every motion of the wind. A cottage had stood ; 


on its margin; but was now in ruins. 

I gathered a handful of lilies and gave them to 
Grace. 

“Oh, if I could but see them!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘If I could look once more at the 
cottage, and the pond, and the lilies! Only once 
more!” 

**Poor child!” I cried, ‘* what affliction can be 
equal to this!” 


But the shadow which had a moment ago; 


darkened her spirit was a fleeting one, and 
already gone. Laughing lightly she answered, 

**Don’t speak so pityingly! a thousand suffer 
heavier afflictions than I. My health is perfect, 
my spirits are light, my master and schoolmates 
love me, and when I am singing the beautiful 
songs of our German masters, I forget, almost, 
that I am blind.” 

I cannot describe that golden afternoon, nor 
record much that was said as Grace and I lin- 
gered by the lake. It is like a dream in my 
memory, beautiful, but with an unreal sweetness. 
Hour after hour passed by, and we sat in the 
shadow of the fir trees, in the fragrance of the 
lilies, learning more and more of each others 
outer and inner life. I told her my history, in 
return for ker own confidence, and she listened 
with eager interest. I told her of my orphanage, 
of my derolate home, of my long wanderings in 
foreign lands. 

“And now,” I added, ‘to-morrow I must 
again renew my journey.” 

**To-morrow!”’ repeated Grace, ‘‘so soon!” 

‘*Yes, to-morrow. I have already outstayed 
my allotted time, and many things now combine 
to call me back. I have spent the happiest days 
of my absence in this little German town. Here 


“[ have heard the voice of the sweetest singer in 


Germany, and I shall go home and. wait to hear, 
before many years, of her fame and glory. I fore- 
see for you, Grace, a brilliant, a dazzling career.” 

A sigh was her only answer. A watched her 
face narrowly, but there was no expression of 
pleased vanity or awakened ambition. 


we. 





*« Will it not be so, Grace?” 

**T suppose so,” was the cold reply. 

“Ts it not such a life as you would desire? 
Will you not glory in such a career?” 

**No.” 

‘¢What then would make you happy? Tell 
me, Grace. Remember I am your friend.” 

A deep emotion d to p her for 
moment and to choke her utterance, but she 
overcame it, and answered calmly and sadly, 

“This is what I should like—a happy home, 
a quiet, peaceful home, such as other women 
have. A secure and calm retreat, away from 
the excitement and glory of the world, where I 
could be happy, useful and beloved. This is 
what I would ask, what I shall never have—be- 
cause I am blind.” 

‘And your voice—what would become of 
that?” 

“Oh, I would sing from morning till night in 
such a home as that, and it would be such a joy 
to me! For I should not be exhibiting my powers 
before a curious crowd, but singing out of my 
heart before God and the angels, and the ones I 
loved.” 

At this moment, it was when we were return- 
ing homeward, we could distinctly hear the class 
singing in the grove. I remember their song, for 
it accorded singularly with our conversation, and 
yesrs afterward, when all was changed, I heard 
it once again. It was more like a chant than a 
song, and had this constant refrain, on which 
their voices dwelt with a peculiar mournfulness. 





“Home and peace— 

Home and peace are not for me.” 
I paused under the shadow of the cedar tree, 
where once before I had made Grace linger with 
me. Looking forward into the future, it was 
blank and dreary without the love and com- 
panionship of this rare and gentle spirit. I 
might go away on the morrow, as I had de- 
signed, but I must carry with me the haunting 
remembrance of this blind, beautiful face. Life 
looked empty and forlorn. 

‘«Grace Rosenberg,” I said, and took her hand 
in mine, “‘we have known each other but a few 
days, yet my heart has gone out to you as never 
before to another being. You are beautiful, 
gifted, affectionate and pure, and I love you. 
Home and peace shall be yours if you will share 
them with me.” : 

I bent earnestly over her to read the answer 
in her face before it found expression in words. 
Her eyes swam in tears, and her lips trembled 
as she said, 

‘A blind girl—can you make a blind girl your 
wife?” 
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“If the blind girl can love me, Grace.” 

A moment her face trembled in tears, then 
with a beaming look she turned her sightless 
eyes upward, and in her own strange, simple 
fashion said, 

“Dear God! I thank Thee for this gift of love. 
Make me worthy to share and bless his home!” 


IV. 

Tue old professor shook his head when we 
went together to him, and looked at both of us 
with strong disapprobation. 

‘*Rash young man!” he exclaimed, ‘‘do you 
not stop to consider? What help will a blind 
wife be to you? Oh, yes! Doubtless your head 
is full now of love and romance, but the time 
‘will come when you will want a useful com- 
panion and not a helpless burden. I tell you I 
do not approve. It is not a wise, nor prudent, 
nor sensible alliance. 

‘*¢ And you, poor, foolish girl,” he said, looking 
half pityingly, half sternly at Grace, ‘‘I loved 
and gloried in you as in my own child, and yet 
you leave me for a flattering stranger. Do you 
know what it is to be the idol of a day and the 
outcast of years? To be first adored, then 
neglected and despised? I would I could have 
foreseen this; I would not have called you to 
sing to this impulsive stranger. What will you 
do when he tires of you?” 

‘«Return to you, my master,” answered Grace, 
smiling. 

‘*But will I have you? Will you be worth 
anything to me when sorrow has faded your 
beauty and enfeebled your voice? Oh, Grace 
Bosenberg!” 

I indignantly repelled his insinuations, and 
promised the most faithful guardianship over 
his pupil; but he would not be reconciled to the 
loss of the finest voice in Germany, and angrily 
I led Grace away. 

Before I left N—— we were married, and in 
the same church where Grace’s singing had 
stolen my heart, she changed her name for mine 
—the romantic German name of Grace Rosen- 
berg, for the simpler Grace Winthrop. I took 
her immediately away, and established myself 
once more in my ancestral home. 

How brightly that first year sped! Oh, my 
blind wife! Would that I could look back on 
later years with the serene reflections with which 
this comes before my memory. My gentle, beau- 
tiful Grace! You were happy then—happy with 
home and peace. 

I passionately loved my bride, and gloried in 
her beauty and her rare gifts. From my father 
I had inherited an ample fortune, and now it was 











my delight to surround Grace with everything 
which could minister to her happiness. Her 
tastes were simple, and required but little to 
gratify them. To have her rooms made fragrant 
with flowers, to sing and play, or to listen while 
I read some favorite volume, was sufficient hap- 
piness for her. Her quiet enjoyment of home 
satisfied her; and in that home her face made a 
perpetual sunshine 

She shrank with extreme diffidence from 
society, and would have preferred never to leave 
her fireside, but for my sake she overcame her 
reluctance and accompained me to the parties 
of my friends, where her wonderful singing won 
for her universal admiration. Though retiring 
and unassuming in the extreme, Ler manner wore 
a quiet dignity whicH{ always commanded respect. 
With remarkable quickness she acquired an easy 
command of English, and her slight, foreign 
accent was but an additional charm. 

But notwithstanding all this, there came a 
change. I tired of her. It was not because her 
beauty faded; she grew lovelier as her face and 
form matured; nor was it that her affection for 
me became less ardent. I believe she loved me 
better than her own sovl. 

But I was of an excitable temperament and 
fond of gaiety, and her simple, domestic charms 
ceased to satisfy me. I was rich and courted by 
society. I plunged into its giddy whirl, and my 
vanity made me too easily susceptible to its 
allurements. It grew to be a burden to take 
Grace with me to every ball and opera I visited; 
I did not like to be seen in these gay places, 
leading a blind wife. ‘Oh, if she were only 
like others!” I said to myself again and again, 
contrasting her quiet loveliness with the elegant 
manners and fascinations of the belles F met in 
society. I began to reproach myself for ever 
having been united to such a burden. 

I now left her much alone and gave myself up 
to fashionable follies and amusements, but in 
the whirl of excitement I never could feel free. 
There was ever the memory of the blind, patient 
wife at home, to whom I was bound by ties as 
strong as life. This feeling of bondage grew so 
irksome that I blamed her for having yielded too 
easily to my wooing. Not in words did I do 


3 this—I had still too profound a respect for her, 


but in my own mind, secretly. 

Grace felt the change most keenly, but out- 
wardly appeared the same. At first she some- 
times begged me to stay with her, but soon my 
impatient replies taught her silence, and she 
seldom afterward asked where I was going. 

We had been married two years, perhaps a little 
longer, when at a grand ball which I attended 
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without my wife, I first met Helen Temple. She 
was the belle of the metropolis, for her beauty, 
wealth and accomplishments. An orphan heiress, 
she was independent of all guardianship, free to 
follow out every caprice of her nature. Besides, 
she was a thorough coquette and boasted of her 
conquests. 

Dazzled by her brilliant fascinations, by the 
mingled haughtiness and coquetry of her de- 
meanor, I persuaded myself that there was no 
harm in enjoying her society, and ere long be- 
came her constant attendant. Half repelling 
me, she yet lured me onward. At first I was 
only an admiring attendant, but soon grew 
bolder, and habitually addressed her in terms 
of admiration and devotion. She received these 
expressions as a matter of course, with a care- 
lessness which while it irritated me, yet drew me 
closer into the snare of her fascinations. 

Let me pass this period of my history as 
speedily as possible. The memory is too bitter, 
too remorseful. 

One evening, after my flirtation with Helen 
had grown to be the absorbing interest of my 
life, I started to accompany her to the opera. I 
had noticed at dinner the unusual pallor and 
silence of Grace, but I little heeded now the 
changes of her face or manner. 

As I was leaving the drawing-room, Grace 
falteringly asked where I was going. I hesitated 
a@ moment, then answered, 

“To the opera.” , 

To my surprise, for I now never told her the 
news of the day, she asked, 

‘¢Does not Fraulein Leonore sing to-night?” 

‘“‘Yes,” I answered, abruptly. 

‘“‘She was once in the academy with me and 
was my friend. I wish you would take me with 
you to hear her sing.” 

‘*T cannot take you,” I answered. 

‘‘Why ?” she asked, ‘‘it is a long time since I 
went anywhere with you.” 

‘‘T cannot take you to-night; I have another 
engagement.” 

Grace turned deathly pale, and approaching 
me laid her hand on my arm. 

‘‘With Helen Temple?” she asked, in a voice 
so agitated that I hardly knew it for her own. 

I started as if she had struck me. I did 
not dream that she had any suspicion of my 
acquaintance with Helen, 

‘‘Who has been playing the tattler to you?” 
I cried, angrily. ‘Am I to be put in leading 
strings? Ill show you I’m nobody’s slave.” 





‘‘Arthur!” said Grace, and though her voice 
trembled, it was strangely sweet and calm. 
‘‘ Arthur, a wife is a wife even if she is blind— 
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and marriage is holy, even if it is unfortu- 
nate.” 

‘*Would to heaven I were out of its bondage!” 
I said, passionately, and flinging her hand from 
my arm, I left her. 

Helen went with me to the opera, and for 
awhile made me forget the unpleasant occur- 
reace of the evening by her brilliant flow of wit. 
Suddenly her eye met that of a gentleman near 
us, who had been watching her a long time, 
much to my uneasiness; and with a coquettish 
start and smile she beckoned to him. He came 
quickly and took the seat beside her. She in- 
troduced me, then devoted herself wholly to the 
stranger for the rest of the evening. Fora long 
time I concealed my mortification by seeming 
lost in attention to the music. At last I could 
bear their whispered flirtation no longer, and 
expostulated in an angry whisper. 

Her haughty face flushed at the reproach, and 
she answered scornfully, 

“You need not fear the comments of the 
public. No one expects me to devote all my at- 
tentions to a married man.” 

It was the first time she had ever mentioned 
my marriage, and her sarcastic manner of doing 
so now aroused all my indignant pride. I whis- 
pered back angrily, 

‘*My marriage has never before been any re- 
straint on our intercourse. This regard for pro- 
priety is a sudden whim.” 

The quarrel, though a whispered one, was bitter 
on both sides. Helen flashed back this reply, 

“T am perfectly free to amuse myself with 
whom I please. No disagreeable ties restrain 
me. I have not wronged your blind wife.” 

*«Do you insult her too?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘T cannot insult her as you have done,” was 
her haughty reply. ‘Mr. Winthrop, since you 
are become so excited, perhaps we had better 
part. I never enjoy the society of a gentleman 
after he quarrels with me. You may leave me 
any moment. I am in safe keeping.” 

I rose instantly, stung with shame and wrath. 
‘sHelen, farewell!” I said. She bowed and 
smiled gracefully, and turned to her companion. 

Enraged, ashamed, and bitterly reproaching 
both her and myself, I rode homeward in a fever 
of excitement. My own horse waited for me at 
@ little inn on the outskirts of the city, (for I 
lived a few miles in the country) and springing 
on his back, I gave myself up to my tormenting 
reflections. It was a dark and misty night, my 
horse was a spirited animal, and in my excite- 
ment I lost the control of him. Just as I neared 
my own gate he became terrified and threw me. 
I was borne senseless into the house. 
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A long blank followed. When I was again 
conscious more than a week had passed, and I 
lay upon my bed, weak and helpless, with fever. 
As soon as my memory returned I was over- 
whelmed with remorse. My eyes wandered 
about the darkened room seeking for Grace. I 
longed to fold her in my arms and implore her 
to forgive and pity me. I longed to confess all 
my wrong and injustice, and to renew the vows 
of my early affection. 

I looked for her in vain. My faithful old} 
housekeeper stood watching by my bedside, no ; 





other was in the room. 3 
‘Where is she?” I murmured, feebly. ‘Call ; 
Grace to me.” 3 


The old woman wiped her eyes, but did not stir. : 
“She is not here, Arthur,” was her reply. 2 
“I know it. Call her—bring her tome. I 
must see Grace.” 3 

“You must be calm,” was her answer, ‘ex- } 
citement will bring on your fever.” : 

“Do not torment me!” J cried. 
will see my wife.” 

‘Must I then tell you all? Rash boy, you have 
brought worse affliction than sickness upon your- 3 
self. Grace, your wife, is not here; she is gone.” 3 

‘‘G@one—where?” I repeated, in bewilderment. 

‘‘She is gone—no one knows where.” 

“Oh, God!’ I uttered, and sunk in agony upon 
my pillow. What evil had my folly wrought! The 
long patience and forbearance had ended in de- 
spair. My cruel words came back upon me with 
an overwhelming sense of their cruelty. ‘‘Would 
to heaven I were out of its bondage!” Out of ; 
the abundance of her love and sorrow, she had ; 
answered that wild wish, and now it was too late. 

I beckoned to my housekeeper to sit down by 
me. ‘Tell me all,’ I said. 

She feared to excite me, but I would not be 
refused. 

“Then I will tell you all I know. For months 
past, Grace has carried a broken heart in her 
breast. She did not complain or ever murmur, 
but I watched her, for I could not help loving 
her, and I often saw her weeping, and heard her 
moaning to herself when she did not know that ; 
any one was near. I don’t know how it was that $ 
she heard of Helen Temple, but of late she has} 
seemed to know everything concerning you. : 
This she discovered in some way, and it almost $ 
killed her. I could see, at last, that she meant | 
to speak to you, to try to move you. She did § N 
speak to you that night, and I don’t know how } 
you answered her, but after you went away I; 
heard her sobbing a long time; then I heard? 
her say, ‘Poor Arthur! The burden is, indeed, 
too great for him. I will free him.’ And she * 


were. 


*“‘T must and 
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repeated, ‘I will free him,’ a great many times. 
In the night, when you were brought in sense- 
less, I searched for her, but could not find her. 
She and Madge, her German maid, were gone. 
We have all searched for her; but in vain.” 


¥. 


My strong will, made supernaturally strong by 
the agony of my mind, overcame my weakness, 
and before another week had passed, I rose from 
; my bed and set out in search of my lost Grace. 
The charm of that other enchantress was broken. 
I scorned her now as much as I once admired 
her. She was nothing to me; I do not even now 
know what ever became of her. 

I knew instinctively that Grace was in Ger- 
many. As the bird flies home to its nest at night, 
so would she, poor bird with bruised and broken 
wing, seek in this night of sorrow the nest which 
sheltered her youth. 

I set out for Germany. Not now, as two years 
before, an idle youth, curious to see objects of 
beauty and romance, but a man, heavy hearted, 
with a burden of remorse and sorrow. This 
past year of dissipation and folly seemed like a 
strange, unnatural dream. 

When I first set foot on German soil, a news- 
paper was thrust into my hands, and I glanced 
carelessly over it, but soon my eyes were riveted 
to one sentence—a paragraph which announced 
that the blind pupil of Professor Ogden, would 
sing that evening in N A note added that 
it was only at the earnest solicitation of her 
master and his friends, that she had consented 
to appear once in public for the last time. 

I was at first amazed that Grace should con- 
sent to do this, even here in the home of her 
childhood; but with a moment’s reflection I saw 
through the apparent inconsistency. She had 
gone home to her old master, as to her only 
friend and protector, and he had received her 
with joy and affection. Already he had renewed 
his ambitious plans for her, and was determined 
to bring her rare powers before the public. I 
well knew how a sense of duty and gratitude 
had forced her, naturally yielding, to gratify 
him and repay his charity to her. Her whole 
nature was averse to notoriety; but she was in 
her master’s power, and he was her only friend. 

It was a long day’s journey to N——; but I 
felt I must reach there that night in time to 
save Grace from this trial. Once assured of my 
penitence and love, I knew that no earthly power 
could tempt her to sing in this concert. 

There were no rail-cars then, and the lumber- 





$ ing coaches were far too slow for my impatience. 


I engaged a fleet horse at starting, and through 
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the day managed to secure a fresh one every few 
hours. Still there was some delay, and I saw 
with burning impatience that it would be impos- 
sible to reach N—— before a late hour of the 
evening. Yet I hurried on, goaded by a thou- 
sand feelings of remorse, of repentance, of re- 
awakened affection. 

It was ten at night when I rode into N——, 
dusty and exhausted, but I went at once to the 
concert room. It was densely crowded, and with 
difficulty I found my way within. 

Never shall I forget the vision that there met 
my eyes. The last song was to be sung, and 
Grace stood alone upon the stage, before that 
vast assembly, so beautiful that it seemed some 
spirit had suddenly come amongst them. Her 
dark, rich hair was simply braided; her dress 
was of white, without ornament; in her hands 
she held a cluster of water lilies. The sight of 
those flowers piercec my heart. I knew that she 
had been there, to the little pond, alone, and had 
gathered them in memory of me. 

Then it was that I heard again the strange, 
beautiful song, which long ago the class had 
chanted in the academy grove, while Grace and 
I stood under the cedar tree and plighted our 
vows to each other. 


Home and peace are all I ask, 
Simple joys and heart at rest, 
Let me only fold my wings 
Ever on one faithful breast, 
Far from worldly joys or woes, 
Sweet would be my soul’s repose. 


“Come!” said Glory’s syren voice, 
“Child of grief, and be mine own!” 

“Come!” a favoring world repeats— 
“Dwell no more afar, alone.” 

Home and peace are all I sought, 

These has glory never brought. 


Where then, heart unsatisfied, 
Where then shall thy rest be found? 
And my heart gives back reply, 
“Only in the silent ground— 
Only where the white flowers blow 
On the mossy graves and low.” 





Home and peace— 
Home and peace are not for me. 


The song, warbled with a wild sweetness and 
sadness which penetrated every heart, ceased; 
and a hundred bouquets fell at the feet of the 
blind singer. She made no reply, by sign or 
smile, to the prolonged applause. Pale as the 
lilies she clasped in her hand, and as drooping 
she stood there, her beautiful eyes cast upward 
with a mystical expression, as if she saw some- 
thing invisible to outer sight. The curtain fell. 
A tumultuous call rose for her re-appearance, 
but she did not come. Tired of waiting, at last 
the audience dispersed, and with difficulty I 
found my way to the stage. 

There seemed to be strange confusion in the 
ante-chamber. I could hear the professor’s ex- 
cited voice, and others replying in seeming dis- 
tress. Women, in their concert dresses, hurried 
to and fro, weeping and wringing their hands. 

Wild with apprehension, I broke through the 
door and stood amongst them, calling for Graee. 

The old professor heard me; and, without a 
word, pointed to the couch on which my wife lay. 
Weary she looked, but very beautiful, and seemed 
to be asleep. I sprang to her and caught her 
hand in mine; but dropped it again with a shud- 
der of inexpressible anguish. The unnatural 
excitement of the evening, added to her mental 
suffering, had been too great for her. The hand 
was cold. She was dead. 

I laid my broken flower by the water lilies, on 
the margin of the lake she loved, and became 
again a wanderer. Years have passed and I 
have not lived in vain; not in vain, for thou, 
pure spirit of Grace Rosenberg, hast been with 
me for an inspiration. And every good deed I 
have done has been to my repentant heart like a 
flower cast on thy grave. 

And this is the moral of my tale. Deal justly, 
deal tenderly with the heart that is in thy keep- 
ing. Some spirits are delicately strung, some 


‘hearts are quickly broken; and no tears are so 


bitter and so burning, as those shed on the grave 
of the one we have loved and wronged. 





OLD 


Aug, me! how very light a thing 
May rouse old memories; 

The waving of a snow bird’s wing, 
The sighing of a breeze. 

Once in the chilling Winter hours 
*Twas ever bright and gay, 

I wept not for the faded flowers— 
I sighed not for the May. 
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But now across my path is laid 
A shadow from the Past; 
Ah, me, how long and deep a shade 
A tiny grave may cast! 
So now when falls the stainless snow, 
I turn away with sighs; 
For she who watched with me is now 
Hid ‘neath it from my eyes. L. M, 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Appies, not packed in barrels nor displayed 
on stalls, but hanging ripe and red-cheeked on 
trees—like Eve’s and Sir Isaac Newton’s. An 
odd love-token, and yet amongst the practical 
Yankee nation they might do the duty of rose- 
buds or of the scarf of chivalric memory. One 
August afternoon, a tall youth and a sweet, blue- 
ribboned girl of sixteen were walking through 
an orchard. Under a tree of blush apples, look- 
ing the personification of forced humility with 
its ground-kissing branches, the blue streamers 
paused to pluck a tempter. As she admiringly 
held it up to her companion, he asked, ‘*Do you 
know what that reminds me of, Rebecca?” 

She shook her head. 

“No? Let me show you,” he replied, and 
encircling with his fingers the blush on one side 
of the apple, he raised the little hand that held 
it to her cheek. ‘There! talk of the bloom of 
a peach! Is it softer, more worthy the com- 
parison than that?” 

At these words, the tint on the cheek made the 
apple look faded. Edgar Tappan gazed on the 
pleased light in the eyes, and after a moment 
asked, ‘* Will you give me that apple, Rebecca?” 

And when he went home he wrapped it in 
tissue paper and put it carefully away. Apples, 
of all fruits, have accomplished the most. This 
one sealed the tacit hond between the lovers. 

September rung the bell for the close of the 
summer vacation, and young Tappan hastened 
back to his studies. Meanwhile, with his be- 
trothed the time passed as with most American 
girls after leaving school—she could hardly tell 
how. She was the warm-hearted, unselfish sister 
of three brothers, urchins who made a point of 
tearing their clothes on every fence and losing 
their mittens down every well, so that her darn- 
ing and knitting propensities were often called 
into play. So were those of bandaging and 
nursing, when they, as often happened, came 
limping home with thorns in their feet, or fell 
off cherry trees or loads of hay, or were dragged, 
half drowned, from under the ice in the skating 
pond. 

Many of the hours in which Edgar Tappan, 
with flushed cheeks and hands thrust up through 
his disordered hair, was bending over his study- 
table, were spent by Rebecca in crocheting, em- 





broidering under-sleeves, &c. So that during a 
five years engagement they only receded farther 
and farther from each other. 

At last a deep-thinking and cultivated profes- 
sional man came to fulfil the obligations of the 
unformed sophomore. He joined in the pic-nic 
and wedding parties, and other summer gaieties, 
and Rebecca Williams felt that a critical eye 
was on her. She had a dim apprehension of the 
lack of congeniality between them, but it was 
far from dim with him as he lounged away his 
mornings beside the fishing brooks, although the 
wish which it prompted long remained so. Ah! 
day-dreams! day-dreams! what a shade ye throw 
over evil! Ye make the path beyond seem so 
bright, the leap across the chasm so easy, or, at 
least, like tooth-drawing, so quickly over! 

“Superficial, uninformed mind, unintellectual 
tastes,” were the mutterings with which Mr. 
Tappan now parted with the beautiful Rebecca. 
After this, the steps were few to an open re- 
nouncing of his engagement. But oh! how 
should he take them? If he could only avoid 
a scene! This detaimed him many weeks, and 
troubled him more than the thing itself. But 
a bright idea, as he thought, struck him one 
evening as he was accompanying Rebecca from 
some festive gathering. They were crossing the 
orchard, through which they had strolled in 
former days. ‘‘Rebecca,” he said, casting up 
his eyes at the old apple tree, “do you remem- 
ber giving me an apple from this tree?” 

**Yes,” she answered. 

* Allow me to give one to you,” said he, 
catching a branch. ‘‘There! we are even now, 
are we not? and can let by-gones be by-gones,” 
he concluded, with a quick glance. 

Rebecca walked on by his side, a tumult of 
emotions throbbing within her. She felt that 
she ought to demand an explanation, but she 
could not speak. Mr. Tappan switched down 
the Canada thistles in their way, and did not 
look at her till they parted formally at her 
father’s gate. 

He comforted himself with the reflection, ‘I 
don’t believe she.cares much,” and balancing it 
between vanity and good feeling whether he 
wanted her to care or not, he walked down the 
road. Rebecca ran up to her own room. ‘The 
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giving and taking of an apple, is that all?” she ; 


sobhed, and then perceiving that she still held 
the one he had handed to her, she opened her 
little window, and flung it as far as her indig- 
nant arm could send it. 

‘*Hillo! what’s that?” exclaimed the work- 
men, as it came bounding down into the field 
behind the house where they were tossing hay. 

According to the novels she had read, Rebecca 
should have lain prostrated on her bed the next 
morning, or should have been in a raging brain- 
fever. But she was neither. The day passed 
on. There was a party for the evening. As 
the hour approached, she was obliged to admit 
that she was utterly incapable of appearing. 


And so it continued to be with her—the mere ° 


meeting a stranger too much for her outraged, 
lacerated feelings; like exposing to a chance 
touch a bare and bleeding spot. Her knowledge 
of one thing soon ceased to be ‘‘superficial”—a 
life-time’s lessons of suffering were crowded into 
the two or three months which wore on ere she 
went South for change of scene. 

Occupation, her soul demanded, and she found 
it in study. A year of steady application made 
a great change. Although she did not acquire 
much, her intellect was aroused, and the founda- 
tion laid for many fair structures of knowledge. 

One night as her head rested upon her kind 
brother’s shoulder, she sighed that it was im- 
possible for her to interest herself in things 
around her—‘‘more than difficult: impossible.” 
‘Impossible! there is hardly anything impos- 
sible to a strong will,” was his deep-chested and 
meditative reply. 

She carried this with her to her aunt’s in New 
York, coupled with a conviction that she must 
seem like others. People don’t want much to do 
with one with any appearance of feelings and 
interests differing in any great degree from their 
own. 

But how, how did her aching heart attain 
her aim? If I can explain this, you will also 
comprehend a puzzle of the up-town world— 
her matrimonial preferences. Let us step over 
two years. ‘Rebecca lacked style,” Mr. Tap- 
pan had said, ‘‘a professional man could not 
take the position he wished without a wife who 
would give a tone to his establishment.” Now, 
she was even more distinguished for her learning 
and her elegance than for her beauty. There 
had been nothing to unlearn, and the unpre- 
tending country girl had developed into a city 
young lady who understood herself perfectly. 
The maroon-draped parlors of Mrs. Adriance, 
Rebecca’s aunt, may serve as back-ground to 
the two figures which Rebecca and her friends 





? 
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weighed so differently; those of Mr. Cutler, the 
idol of society, and a Mr. Hunter. In fine re- 
lief sat Mr. Cutler on the front parlor sofa, one 
morning, about the time of the milliners’ spring 
openings. Miss Williams had scarcely settled 
her hoops after his departure, before Mr. Hunter 
took the vacated seat. The contrast was not 
favorable. Mr. Hunter was plain and common- 
place, perfectly unattractive in every respect, 
and though his fortune was handsome, Henry 
Cutler was the only child of a millionaire—as 
the drygood’s clerks say, by far ‘‘the most de- 
sirable.” 

Mr. Hunter wished to marry. Miss Williams 
seemed to him a suitable person for his wife; if 
she saw the thing in the same light, the business 
was concluded. 

Over the velvet door-rug went Mr. Hunter, 
passing Mrs. Adriance. He did not stay ten 
minutes in the lobby, and so missed this ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Rebecca, you don’t say you have 
refused Henry Cutler! Don’t you know what a 
noble-hearted fellow he is! He is a child after 
my own heart. Such a freshness about him; a 
delightful contrast to most of the young men 
who come here.” 

“Do you mean he is ‘verdant,’ as the news- 
papers say?” said Rebecca, drawing forward her 
writing-desk. 

‘‘No, I mean nothing of the kind,” rejoined 
Mrs. Adriance. ‘And I am in earnest, Rebecca. 
I want to know your reason. Don’t say you 
don’t love him. I am sure you could learn to 
do so, as easily, certainly, as to love that Mr. 
Hunter.” 

“I did not say I loved Mr. Hunter,” remarked 
Rebecca. 

‘No, indeed; you might as soon love a beet; 
but why would you marry him?” said Mrs. 
Adriance. 

“Aunt, what do you think of the position of 
a lady, of a certain age, in New York society?” 
asked Rebecca. 

‘“‘Bad enough, my dear, bad enough any- 
where; but worse in New York,” returned her 
aunt, throwing herself back in a capacious arm- 
chair. 

‘‘Well, then,” continued Rebecca, ‘since 
society—very wickedly, I think—has made the 
sisterhood of ‘lay-nuns’ such an undesirable 
one, it is the part of common-sense not to enter 
it, if one can help it.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Adriance, ‘but 
why choose Mr. Hunter as the alternative?” 

‘* Are there any objections to Mr. Hunter?” 

“No, not exactly. I'll tell you how itis. He 
can usually unite, unerringly, politeness and 
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selfishness, but sometimes the latter gets the 
better of him, and then he is so intensely dis- 
agreeable that I wonder you can think of him. 
In my opinion, some regard ought to be had to 
the qualities of the person one marries, even if 
one don’t marry for love.” 

*‘T don’t think we shall clash,” was Rebecca’s 
reply. 

‘But tell me, tell me, why send away Henry 
Cutler?” 

To this question Mrs. Adriance was designed 
never to get an answer, but we will enlighten 
the reader by letting him listen to Rebecca’s 
confession to Mr. Cutler that morning. 

Low, ardent words of devotion to herself had 
fallen upon her ear, and she had covered her 
face with both her hands, and leaned far back in 
the corner of the sofa. A long, long time she sat 
thus, silent, At length she removed her hand- 
kerchief, and Henry Cutler gazed in wonder at 
the singular expression of her face, calin, and 
yet covered over with disquiet. In a few sen- 
tences, hurried through as fast as possible, she 
gave him an idea of her past life, and then 
went on. 

“T could interest myself in things around me, 
and live like other people, because, in solitude as 
in society, I selected those subjects of thought 
and feeling which were farthest from my own 
heart. At first this was an effort when alone, 
and when with others, there was a nervous 
shrinking from topics that might lead to the 
forbidden ones; but after awhile I learned to 
avoid them quietly. My feelings have been 
chained down so long that they don’t give me 
much trouble. To tell the whole in a few words, 
Mr. Cutler, three years ago, I locked the door 
on my own heart, and threw away the key; and 





now when I look through the window into that 
unvisited recess, I find that the unused feelings 
and affections have rusted away—it is empty.” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, as Henry Cutler 
made a movement, *‘do not urge me. I do not 
say I cannot return your affection as it deserves. 
I say I cannot return it at all. Iam incapable 
of loving any one in any way. It is a sad, a 
humiliating discovery. I have made it within 
the last half-hour. Do not pity me. I have 
lived so for years. Were I a Romanist, my first 
grey hair would probably send me into a con- 
vent, to find in ‘the punctual practice of piety,’ 
the object which society now furnishes; but as 
it is, I do not know what I shall do. I don’t 
look forward much.” 

In a few minutes afterward, she had almost 
determined to look forward to marrying Mr. 
Hunter. 

And marry him she did, to the utter ruin of 
her reputation as a young lady of taste, and the 
vexation and wonderment of all her friends. 
Dear reader, you have the key to the mystery. 
The wedding was not celebrated till October, for 
she had made one condition with herself. She 
would stand once more beneath the apple-tree, 
away in Columbia county, and be certain that 
‘the unused feelings had rusted away,” as she 
had told Mr. Cutler—she would try the power 
of every old association. 

And seated there, with the rosy fruit gleam- 
ing among the grass, her elbows resting upon 
her knees, and her hands supporting her head, 
she did test every one of them—and rose satis- 
fied. With a clear conscience she could be Mrs. 
Hunter. 

And thus my story begins and ends with 
APPLES. 
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BY CLARENCE MAY. 





O’rer thy brow have sixteen Summers 
Wreathed the loveliest flowers of youth; 
Sweetest of the Spring-tide comers— 
Of the days of love and truth. 
Free and wild as any fairy, 
Romping in a shady dell; 
Blithesome, gladsome, gentle, airy— 
Who could help but love thee well! 


Sweet sixteen !—there’s music in it— 
When the heart is free’from care— 
Ere the world has tired to win it, 
Or life seems less bright and.fair; 








wee 


Ere the earth grows dark and dreary, 
And its guile and sin are rife, 

And the heart becomes aweary 
Of this bitter toil and strife. 


Sing on, maiden! in thy gladness, 
While the world is bright to thee— 
While thy heart knows naught of sadness, 
And its every throb is free; 
Banish every thought of sorrow, 
And be happy while you may, 
For we know not of the morrow, 
And thou art sixteen to-day! 








TO MAKE A TURKISH SHAWL. 


BY MBS. 


PULLAN. 





Onz of the newest and most elegant articles, 
which have become fashionable, is the Turkish 
Shawl. It not only makes a beautiful carriage 
‘wrapper, but forms a useful drapery for the sofa 
of the drawing-room. 

The Turkish Shawl is formed of stripes of 
various colors, knitted in different patterns and 
sewn together. These colors may of course be 
varied according to the taste of the worker; 
but, in giving the instructions for the diversi- 
fied stripes, we shall also suggest the contrasts, 
which appear to us the most effective. The 
whole is finished by a deep black fringe. 

The material should be either Hamburgh wool 
or double Berlin wool. 

The needles should be ivory, rather less than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The first stripe to be in rich nut-brown, 
knitted in moss stitch; for which we give the 
following instructions:— 

Moss Strrou.—Cast on sixteen stitches. Take 
off the first stitch. Then alternately purl a 
stitch, and knit a stitch to the end of the row. 
Repeat the same back again, only taking care 
that the stitch purled in the last row is to be 
knitted in this. This simple process forms a 
very pretty checkered surface. The length of 
the stripe must determine the size of the shawl. 
This is optional, but we may suggest that a yard 
and three-quarters produces a very useful size. 

Having completed the first stripe, knitted in 
moss stitch, the second is to be in brioche- 
stitch of a bright bluish green. Second stripe 
in brioche-stitch, green wool. 

Cast on sixteen stitches. The first and last 
loops are not to be considered in the pattern, 
but must be kept to form a clear edge for sew- 
ing the stripes together. The stitch consists 
of bringing the wool forward, slipping one and 
knitting two together, and repeating to the end. 
The rows are all alike, only care is necessary to 
keep the repetitions regular. 

Third stripe in garter-stitch, white wool. This 
stitch need not be described, as it is merely plain 
knitting backward and forward. Nevertheless it 
is very important for the general effect of the 
whole, as on this white stripe small pieces are 
afterward to be worked, which greatly assists 
in n° the shawl its oriental character. 








Fourth stripe in spider-stitch, red wool. 

Cast on sixteen stitches. First row, always 
leaving one stitch for the beginning and end of 
every row, bring the wool forward, take the loop 
on the right hand needle as for plain knitting, 
pass the wool between the needles, while in this 
state pass the right hand needle again through 
the under part of the loop, and knit it in the 
ordinary way. Thus, there are two loops made 
on one stitch. Second row, after taking the 
first border-stitch off, knit two together to the 
last border one, to be knitted single. This stitch 
will require rather looser knitting. 

Having now completed four stripes namely, 
brown, green, red and white, (the white to have 
small pines worked upon it) the next stripe, the 
fifth, is to be of French blue in brioche-stitch, 
and the sixth in the garter-stitch, all of the 
same number of stitches in width. 

We now come to the centre row, which forms 
the middle of the shawl. This stripe is in the 
twisted column pattern, and is also to be done as 
the border of the shawl. 

Twisted column in gold colored wool. Cast 
on sixteen stitches. 

2nd row: slip 1, purl 1, knit 2, purl 3, knit 
2, purl 8, knit 2, purl 1, knit 1. 

8rd row: slip 1, knit 1, purl 2, knit 3, purl 
2, knit 3, purl 2, knit 1, purl 1. 

These two rows, the second and third, are to 
be repeated until there are nine in length (not, 
of course, counting the casting on.) The column 
and the border line will then be found all in 
plain knitting, the ground in purl. The next 
row is the twist of the column, to be done 
thus:—slip 1, knit 1, purl 2, then take on a 
third needle the three next loops, holding them 
on one side until they are required. Then con- 
tinue thus:—purl 2, knit 3. Then replace the 
three loops previously taken off into the third 
needle, and knit them. Then purl 2, knit 1, 
purl 1. 

After this centre row the stripes already done 
are to be repeated in their rotation, so as again 
to leave the twisted column for the border. 

It is necessary to notice that as there may be 
some variation in the sizes of the needles used 
by different ladies, we are prevented from giving 
the exact length of each stripe; but this is of 
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no importance, as by measuring the width of 
one stripe it is perfectly easy to reckon the 
measure of the whole when sewn together, thus 
ascertaining the length each separate stripe 
ought to be, as the shawl must be a square, 

We shall now briefly recapitulate the rotation 
of the colors of the stripes and their respec- 
tive stitches, and make one or two observations, 
which will, we trust, obviate any possibility of 
mistake. 

The arrangement of the stripes in their colors 
and stitches is as follows:— 

1st stripe:—nut-brown in moss stitch. 


2nd ‘“ blueish green in brioche-stitch. 
8rd“ white in garter-stitch. 

4th « red in spider-stitch. 

5th *“ French blue, in brioche-stitch. 
6th + black, in garter-stitch. 

7th «€ gold color, in twisted column. 


These stripes, repeated in the same rotation, 
form the shawl. 

The gold-colored stripe in twisted column is 
to be repeated on each of the two sides. It is 
not intended to go round the shawl, as being 
knitted the contrary way it would affect the ease 
of its hanging. Thus there are three stripes of 
this one pattern. 

Although double Berlin wool is particularly 
soft, yet the fleecy wool answers extremely well, 
and has the merit. of being more, economical. 
With needles of three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, each stripe will take two ounces of 
three-thread fleecy wool. 

We come now to the fringe. No estimate can 
be given of the quantity of wool required for 
this, as it must depend on its thickness and 
length, which must rest on the choice of each 
lady worker. 

The fringe ought to be knitted on needles con- 
siderably smaller than those used for the shawl, 
as these last injure the pattern by making it 
much too open. Black is recommended on 
account of its utility, as the fringe of every 
shawl is the part which soonest becomes soiled, 





but it can be varied according to the taste of 
the worker. The various colors used in the 
shawl can be employed for it, or a black head- 
ing with mixed colors in the fringe looks ex- 
tremely well. 

Lengths of the same wool must be cut and 
folded equally in two, to be intertwined among 
the loops of the lower edge. The length and 
the thickness of the fringe must depend on taste, 
but we recommend twelve inches, which, when 
folded in two, and incorporated among the loops, 
leaves rather less than six inches of fringe. 
These lengths, three in thickness, make a hand- 
some fringe. 

Cast on 12 stitches. Ist row; slip 1, knit 1; 
bring the wool forward; knit 1, bring the wool 
forward; slip 1, knit 8 together; pass the slipped 
stitch over the last three thus knitted together. 
Bring the wool forward, take two stitches on the 
needle together, then place the lengths of wool 
previously cut and doubled in the centre over 
the right hand needle, and knit in the common 
way; then bring the ends of the wool forward, 
and knit the next loop; then pass the two ends 
back again and knit the next loop; then bring 
them forward again and knit the last loop. 

2nd row: purl all the stitches. 

8rd row: knit 2, bring the wool forward, knit 
8, bring the wool forward, kuit 2 together; then 
4 loops will be left. Place the right hand needle 
in the next loop; place the lengths of cut wool 
over it, and then knit the stitch, after which 
bring the ends of the cut wool forward and finish 
the line as in the first row. 

4th row: purl all the stitches. Three rows 
complete the pattern. The work must be re- 
commenced at the first row. 

This fringe adds very much to the effect of 
the shawl. The heading will be found extremely 
pretty. 

It remains for us to mention the pines, which 
are to be worked in cross-stitch on the white 
stripe, each of which is to be of a different color 
done in three shades. 





UNDYING, ARDENT LOVE. 


My own, my bright, my beautiful, 
My hope, my joy, my pride, 

Thy gentle words hast ever served 
To drive back passion’s tide. 

And though I loved thee in thy youth, 
With sunshine on thy brow, 

Yet must I speak the words of truth, 
T love thee stronger now. 





Oh, joyous was that happy hour 
When first [ trusted thee; 
And now it comes to bring once more 
The happy past to me. 
But sweeter things than that the past 
To faithful hearts can prove; 
It tells them that there is on earth 
Undying, ardent love. ¥. J. 
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THE GRECIAN. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





N 

For our department, ‘How To Make One’s 
Own Dress,” we engrave, this month, a beau- 
tiful cloak pattern, giving the diagram, by which 
to cut it, on the next page. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 3. Sleeve. 

On former occasions, we have given directions 
for enlaring the pattern. Each of the sides should $ 
be twice as long as given in the diagram—that is ; 
42 inches instead of 21, 634 instead of 812, &c. &. } 


W 
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When the three parts are cut out, the front and 


. back are joined together by the shoulder seam; 


next the under part of the sleeve is attached to 
the lower part of the back, in the spaces marked 
by 0000, beginning at the letter B. 

Now form the large hollow plaits to hold all 
the fulness of the sleeve between the letters C 
and D, and fasten on the shoulder at the top of 
the armhole; then the rest, which forms the small 
sleeve on the arm, is sewed to the front from the 
letter A, along the places marked + + is 














THE GRECIAN. 























This. garment is made of plain cloth, velvet} cloth. It is also made of velvet, when it is ex- 
cloth, swanskin, Russian cloth, or coarse tufted ¢ tremely rich. 





MANDARIN SLEEVE. 


BY MRS. 





Marerias.—Half a yard of French muslin, 
embroidery cotton, No. 40, and point-lace cottons. 
Cut out the shape of a Mandarin Sleeve on 


the muslin, leaving a very ample margin. Then 
draw a single scallop and spray on paper, one- 
sixth the size of the sleeve, Ink it and trace 
from it on the muslins, shifting the pattern to 
accommodate it to the shape of the sleeve. 


PULLANS. 


To make the open part of the edge very strong, 
run three tracing-threads quite close together, 
and work in button-hole stitch over them, after 
cutting out the holes. This part of the sleeve 
should be worked quite the last, the inner scal- 
lop being required as a sort of foundation for 
it. 





DESIGN FOR A GLOVE-BOX. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


MarertaLs.—White satin, green velvet, thick 
gold thread, and small red beads. Only part 
of the pattern is given above. The other part, 
however, can easily be drawn from this. 


before cutting out the leaves; and fix them on 
the ground with gum-water also. Sew the gold 
thread along the edges, and on the veins and 
stems of the leaves; place four small beads in 


Brush the velvet slightly with gum-water} every round. Any color may be chosen for this 
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162 THE ORIENTAL SOFA QUILT. 











box; for instance, pink satin, white spangled 3 sizes appropriate to the bottom, sides and top. 
velvet, silver thread, and white beads. To make } The box is about twelve inches long, five and a 
up the box, take six pieces of card-board of ¢ half wide, and three high. The top is a little 








a 





raised-like a pincushion, to produce which effect, ; box with quilted satin, ornament the edges of 
efter you have covered it:with calico, you sew ; the lid with lacing, and above the latter a small 
on the top of it another piece of the same mate- } ruche of white satin ribbon, and bows at the cor- 
rial, a little wider and a little longer than the} ners. Finish with a cord at the angles and 
top itself. This makes a kind of bag which you ; round the bottom. The box fastens with a but- 
fill with bran. Put the work together, line the ’ ton and loop under the lacing. 





THE ORIENTAL SOFA QUILT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ts novelty is one of the most beautiful things ; of width for a sofa, take a pound and a half 
of the season... It also combines the advantages } of white tapestry, and three ounces each of nine 
of being pleasant work and easily done. The ; different colors, of rich hues, such as crimson, 
stitch is the common garter stitch, and tapestry } dark green, scarlet, Freneh blue, brown, purple, 
worsted is used. slate color, or any other colors which the taste 


For a quilt two and a half yards long and’ of the knitter may dictate. Use wooden or ivory 








PETTICOAT BORDER. 
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needles of about the size of an ordinary steel pen 
holder. Cast on sixteen stitches, and knit your 
stripe two yards and a half long, or of the length 
which you may wish. Knit stripes thus of your 
nine colors of equal length, and knit eight'stripes 
of white of the same length and width—sixteen 
stitches. The white stripes are to be embroidered 
in palm-leaves, vines, diamonds, or any pattern 
which the fancy may dictate. Each stripe must 
be worked in but one pattern, such as a row of 
palm for one stripe, diamonds in different colors 
on another, &c. A leaf, a rose-bud, a diamond, 
&c., can easily be copied from any old embroi- 
dery patterns which may be near. Tapestry of 





course must be used for the embroidery. When 
your stripes are all knit and embroidered, sew 
or knit them together, the dark and white stripes 
alternately of course, always putting the dark 
stripes on the outer edges. The fringe is to be 
made of the colors of the tapestry which have 
been employed for the quilt. The quantity which 
we have named is sufficient for the fringe also. 
If the trouble of embroidery on the white ground 
is objected to, the whole seventeen stripes can 
be knit of various colors, provided they are well 
assorted. Or black stripes can be substituted 
for the white ones, but in that case the interme- 
diate stripes must be of lighter hues. 





PETTICOAT BORDER. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


A pesien of simple character, easy to em- 
broider, but looking very light and pretty when 
worked. It is cut out and sewn over with rather 


coarse embroidery cotton; the best and mos 
durable material being a fine long cloth. 








CROCHET MAT, 





BY MBS. PULLAN. 








MATeRtIats.—Evane’ boar’s-head cotton, No. 
10. Crochet hook, No. 17; eagle card-board 
guage. 

Make a chain of 3; unite it into a round. 

ist.—6 de. 

2nd.—12 de. 

3rd.—Se., ¢ 5 ch., miss 2, sc. on 8rd, f all 
round. 

4th.—+ se. under centre of 5 ch. of last round, 
5 ch., ¢ all round. 

5th.—De. all round. 

6th.—Sc. on a stitch, ¢ 7 ch., miss 3, sc. in 
4th, ¢ all round. 

7th.—f 8 te. under loop of 7 of last round, 5 
ch., ¢; repeat. 

8th.—Te. all round. 

9th.—De. all round. 





10th.—Se. in first de., ¢ 9 ch., miss 8, se. in 
4th, { all round. ‘ 
11th.—f sc. under loop of 9 ch., 5 ch., +; re- 


12th.—+ 5 de. on ch., 1 ch, +; repeat. 

18th.—(Begin to work this round in the 1 
ch.) 7 te., 1 de. in 1 ch., 5 de. on 5 de., turn the 
work, 7 ch., sc. in 4th tc. stitch, 6 ch., sc. in 
next but 1, 5 ch., se. in next; turn again, 8 de. 
in each of 5 ch., 18 de, in chain of 7; repeat. 

14th.—So. on centre of the middle scallop, 18 
ch.; repeat. 

15th.—De. all round. 

16th.—} se., 7 ch., so. in same stitch, 13 ch., 
sc. in same 7 ch., sc. in same, 8 ch., miss 2, 1 
te., into 3rd stitch, 3 ch., mise 2, te. in 8rd, 8 
ch., miss 2; repeat. 





KNITTED TRIMMING. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 





Havine been requested by a subscriber to: as individually useful. The needles to be used 


unravel the little mystery of the fabrication of } are about half an inch in diameter, and ivory 
this really pretty trimming, we are happy to; are the best, not only for their smoothness, but 
give the result of our endeavors, trusting cnet j besnase white makes the colored knitting of 
the a in question may be generally as well 


every kind so much more easy. The material 


























INITIALS.—SPIDER STITCH: IN KNITTING. 165 











is a shaded double Berlin wool, which must, of .is the same. All that is necessary is to take 
course, be chosen to suit the work for which it Scare that the loop stitch is properly and regu- 
is designed. The instructions are very simple. ; larly done. 

Cast on three loops., Twist the wool once round; A very pretty dress trimming may also be 
the right hand needle, and knit two together, ; made in this way by substituting a small silk 
then knit one. You have then upon the needle } cord for the Berlin wool, and it has the advan- 
the loop stitch which forms the pretty edge, and } tage of being most expeditiously done. 

two others. Backward and forward every row 








INITIALS. 





Inrriats in this style look very rich when ; the worked coruer in which they are introduced, 
worked in satin stitch. They are large, ment of superseding its necessity, being themselves 
consequently have the effect of either enriching > sufficiently ornamental without other adjuncts. 





~ 


THE SPIDER STITCH: IN KNITTING. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





Tue Spider Stitch, not being a common stitch, 
we have been asked to describe it. Bring the 
thread forward, (this does not make a loop, but 
only brings the thread into a right position) put 
the right hand needle into the loop as for plain 
knitting, pass the thread between the needles 
from the front to the back, then bring the loop 
through as for plain knitting, but do not slip it 
off the needle, then pass the right hand needle 





with the loop still upon it under the loop being 
thus knitted, put the thread over as for plain 
knitting, and then bring the new loop through 
the old loop. This makes two loops on one, but 
knitting the back row two together reduces it 
again to the proper number. If in any little 
variety in the mode of knitting the Spider Stitch 
row should appear wider than the other stripes, 
it would be better to cast on two stitches less. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTING A BABY’S HOOD. 





BY MRS. PULLAN. 





Tue advantages of this article are, that it} 


unites warmth and lightness, and that it can 
scarcely be disordered by any wrapping up or 
nursing of the infant. This Hood is knitted in 
white Berlin wool on No. 5 needles. 


Cast on eighty stitches, and knit six plain 
rows; this produces alternate rows of knitting 
and purling. After which purl a row, knit a 
row, and purl a row. The next row is the fancy, 
open row, which is done thus:—Make one, knit 
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INDIAN SCARF.—WINTER GAUNTLET. 





two plain, slip the made one over the two knitted 
ones, and repeat to the end of the row. These 
four rows form the simple patterns. They must 
be repeated eight times. 

When this is done add twelve stitches by cast- 
ing them on to the needle on which the knitting 
now is; then knit back and cast on twelve more 
at the other end; this forms the back of the 
crown; knit two plain rows; this will reverse 
the knitting; then knit the four rows which 
form the pattern six times; after which, instead 
of casting off thread the loops on a strong thread, 





draw them up as close as possible, fasten firmly, 
and finish with a pretty button on the outside. 

For the curtain bebind cast on forty-two 
stitches, and knit seven petterns—that is, the 
four rows spoken of before—seven times over. 
This forms the curtain, which, however, requires 
a narrow knitted lace to be sewn round as @ 
finish. 

For making up the hood a small roll of wool, 
covered with a slight sarsenet, must be prepared 
to roll the front piece of knitting. 





INDIAN 


SCARF. 





BY MRS. PULLAN. 





For pattern see front of number. We give 
half of one end of the scarf. 

The materials are a quarter of a yard of cash- 
mere; scarlet or blue have an excellent effect; 
four small pieces of velvet, the shape of the 
pieces given in our illustration; two for each 
end of the scarf; and some saddler’s silk. These 





pieces being chain-stitched round with gold- 
colored silk in the interior line, the sprig which 
it encloses is to be worked in embroidery, the 
flower of three shades of pink, the leaves of 
green, slightly diversified in color. The wavy 
lines and the border to be done in chain-stitch, 
in gold-colored silk. 





WINTER GAUNTLET. 


MarsriaLs.—Three ounces of four-ply fleecy ; pleted; then with No 11 pins knit seven inches 


dark-grey or dark-blue; two pins, No. 9; and 

two No. 11. For pattern see front of number. 
Cast on thirty-eight stitches on pins No. 8; 

knit in brioche stitch until nine inches are com- 


more, and cast off; join up on the wrong side, 
leaving a space of about two inches in the part 
last knitted for the thumb. 





LETTERS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Gomwe To THE THeaTRE.—“Glorious! isn’t she?” 
“Glorious indeed.” So they said, when the star came 
out with a princess-air and a tragedy sweep, and her 
deep, rich voice rang over the crowded throng, while 
thousands, spell-bound, listened with tears and smiles. 

Could they uave seen her but a little hour before, 
bending in agony beside the death-strack form of her 
beautiful babe, what then would they have thought 
of their favorite? Those hands gleaming with jewels 
had wiped off the death-dew and straightened the 
cold limbs, and then oh! agony, the painted stage 
called her to laugh and sing and shout, when under 
the rich vestment that poor heart was all but broken. 

The festive hour is past. The star is weeping 
bitter tears over that still white form, with its little 
hands folded on its pulseless breast. Where are the 
brilliant ng ?—where the liveried menial and the 
haughty prince, whose strut of an hour held so many 
bright eyes in bondage? The last echo of the last 
retreating footstep is gone; the long line of carriages 
stretching from post to post under the gaslights, 
rattled away with their living burdens. Pride, envy, 
malice, guilt, hate, love and jealousy have left the 
pit and the boxes as their counterfeit has faded from 
the stage. One solitary light trembles along the line 
of the old green curtain. The pasteboard palace 
and the canvass street, the painted prison, with its 
huge bars, bolts and chains—of paper, the waterfall, 
turned by a crank, (oh! shades of the Alps, with thy 
dashing streams) rest in tarnished glory till to- 
morrow’s gaslight makes them brilliant. 

How hideous seems the gloom! how ghastly the 
white and gilded cornices that peep under shadows 
into the dim darkness! Look back over the late 
hours in which we have been striving to deceive our- 
selves; but where was the use? We knew the king 
was not a king, spite of his peacock-train and his 
lofty air, at which now we laugh. The populace, 
consisting of four soldiers and a boy, piped their 
weak voices and cried, “Hurrah!” The battle-axes 
were pasteboard. The queen was thrown into prison 
in a white satin dress and jewels. The distracted 
lover knelt to a withered belle of sixty, and vowed 
she was divine. A man shouted that the battle went 
bravely, when everybody knew that. there wasn’t any 
battle at all. A murderer groped about in the dark 
for his victim, while the stage was bright as day! 

Somebody cried out that be stood on old England’s 
soil, while anybody could see that it was American 
pine plank, The sheet-iron thunder pealed with 
deafening power, the blue lightning flashed, and the 
tmaimic rain poured; it was excessively laughable to 
sce people floundering about on dry land, and crying 
out that they were drenched to the skin. Innumer- 
able = were taken, and departures to distant 


lands, whose boundaries lay in the green-room. 
$ Years passed in a single moment; old Time was 
fairly annihilated. Inexpressibly affecting was the 
sight of the hero killed with a wooden sword, dying 
so unnaturally; and refreshing to imagine the tears 
shed by afflicted heroines under the corners of dimity 
aprons. 

Well, the mimic scenes are over, and like the poor 
actress, whose bright eyes and wild, eager persona- 
tions brought down the house, we too will go home 
to life’s realities. 

Perhaps some of us had better have been there 
before; better have spent the paltry change in some 
little luxury for an invalid wife—but we won’t re- 
flect. 

“Srrictty ConFIpENTIAL.”—Our leading embel- 
lishment, this month, is a beautiful work of art, which 
tells its own story. It is clearly a love-letter, which 
the fair-haired girl, in that glistening white satin 
dress, has received; and her companion evidently 
enters, with all her heart, into her friend’s romance. 
Happy pair! Golden time of youth, when love and 
hope light up the sky, and visions, hardly less than 
celestial, visit us day and night! What eloquence 
in the sympathizing clasp of the dark beauty’s 
hand. How such lovely beings might well tempt 
3 the most confirmed bachelor into becoming a Bene- 
dict. Between ourselves, however, reader—“ strictly 
confidential,” you know—we fear the happiness of 
the fair correspondent will be known, all over the 
village, before morning. Who can keep a secret, 
without getting somebody to help her? And then 
somebody has to get somebody else—all “strictly 
confidential” of course—and so it gues. 

Exormous Increase.—The ladies seem deter- 
mined, this year, to give us that 100,000. Here is 
what one says:—“Two years ago some three or four 
copies were all that were taken here. Last year I sent 
you nineteen names, and now please find a draft for 
$30,00, to pay for a club of twenty-four. I think I 
shall be able to add more.” And this is substan- 
tially what hundreds write. We are all hard at work, 
including an increased supply of clerks, promptly 
supplying numbers. It is a brilliant New Year for 
“Peterson.” We wish you all as well. 

Tue “Star” Macamne.—The ladies have given 
“Peterson” the name of the “Star” Magazine. One, 
who sends us sixteen subscribers, says: “Our village 
is a very small one, (there being but three or four 
hundred inhabitants) but the ladies are fond of 
reading, and they have found out that the ‘Ladies’ 
National’ is the ‘Star’ Magazine, and they peruse 
its pages with lively interest.” 
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How to Preserve Beavuty.—The Baltimore 
Weekly Sun, in an article on “ Health and Beauty in 
Women,” thus discourses: 


“Why is it that the beauty of our females fades so 
soon? Or, to go at once to the real issue, for beauty 
is only permanent where there is health, why is it 
that our women, as compared with the women of 
other temperate climates, are so delicate and fragile? 

“The answer may be made in few words—it te 
because they neglect air and exercise. Weakness, 
lassitude and a a complexion as inevitably follow 
indolence and confinement as the wilting of a plant 
tesults from its deprivation of light. It is a law of 
our existence that we must take daily exercise if we 
would continue healthy. It is a fact in physiology 
that a pure atmosphere is indispensable to vigorous 
vitality. Ail the refinements of civilization, all the 
tesources of science have failed to supply a substitute 
for fresh air and exercise. The poor and the rich 
stand on the same platform in reference to this 
necessity of our or sal ™ lady in silks and satins 
can buy no ti i as the sunshine 
and breeze which is ra out at the very door-step 
of her humble sister. 

“On this point we could, if necessary, accumulate 
volumes of medical testimony. The best physicians 
have long been agreed that the principal causes of 
consumption among American women who are com- 
paratively well off, are their indolent habits and their 
aversion to walking i in the open air. So long as the 
beginning of this century, Dr. Rush called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Indians of Massachusetts 
had been exempt from diseases of the lungs, though 
their Anglo-Saxon successors died of consumption at 
the rate of forty-seven to the hundred; and he attri- 
buted this exemption, on the part of the aborigines, 
from that terrible disorder, to their living almost en- 
tirely in the open air. The equally celebrated Dr. 
Morten subsequently confirmed this opinion. Dr. 
Physick, of Philadelphia, one of the most distin- 
guished men this country has ever produced, actually 
cured himself of an incipient pulmonary complaint 
by activity and exposure in the open air. The ex- 
perience of the New Zealanders confirms this of our 
American Indian, for since the introduction of Eu- 
ropean habits into New Zealand the natives, among 
whom consumption was formerly unknown, have died 
of it by thousands. What is true of consumption is 
true of diseases in general. The best preventive 
against disense—the medicine which is worth a thou- 
sand fresh air, or rather 








exercise in the fresh air.” 

Keeping Promises.—Says the Pike County (IIl.) 
Union, “ Peterson always does what he says he will.” 
Of course we do. Anything else would be dishonest, 
The Union says, also:—“It is surprising that people 
will continue to take $3,00 magazines, when just as 
good can be had for $2,00.” 


Ovr Surerer Parrern is the handsomest ever 
published in any Magazine, whether abroad or at 
home. We give it as an extra plate to our sub- 
scribers. It is a slight way of showing our thanks for 
their liberal patronage. 


First 1n THE Lanp.—“ Peterson’s Magazine,” says 
the Rondout (N. Y.) Courier, “is considered by the 
press, and critics generally, the first periodical in the 
land, in point of literary excellence and refined 
taste.” 





Tue InrLuence or A Smice.—A beautifal smile is 
to the female countenance what the sunbeam is to 
the landscape. It embellishes an inferior face, and 
redeems an ugly one, A smile, however, should not 
become habitual, or insipidity is the result, nor should 
the mouth break into a smile on one side, the other 
remaining passive and unmoved, for this imparts an 
air of deceit and grotesqueness to the face, A dis- 
agreeable smile distorts the lines of beauty, and is 
more repulsive than a frowi There are many kinds 
of smiles, each having a distinct charactér—some 
announce goodness and sweetness—others betray 
sarcasm, bitterness, and pride—some soften the 
countenance by their languishing tenderness—others 
brighten by their spiritual vivacity. Gazing and 
poring before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring 
beautiful smiles half so well as to turn the gaze 
inward, to watch that the heart keeps unsullied 
from the reflection of evil, and is illuminated and 
beautified by all sweet thoughts, 


Beautirut Porm.—How beautiful and trie is the 
following, by R. H. Stoddard, a young American 
poet, some of whose late efforts place him high on 
the rolls of fame, We say true as well as beautiful: 
but is not truth the foundation of poetry? 

There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again! 


We are wiser, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again! 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain: 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again ! 


Parton Puiants.— Many of our readers have 
undertaken to eultivate parlor plants and have not 
succeeded in their attempts: but their failures have 
resulted from a wrong selection. A weak, sickly 
plant is often chosen because it is in bloom, but 
which after removal from the green-house, soon lan- 
guishes, and, perhaps, becomes a prey to insects, ever 
ready to seize upon an unhealthy growth. It is far 
better to select good, strong, healthy, growing speci- 
mens, even though they have not so much as a flower 
bud in sight, and wait a little longer for a perfect 
bloom, and a hardy, fine, growing plant. Attention 
to this point is of very considerable importance, and 
may be the means of saving the cultivator from 
trouble and disappointment. 

No Quissiine.—The Kenton (0.) Republican 
says:—“ Peterson’s Magazine is universally con- 
ceded by the ladies, to be the best Magazine pub- 
lished. There is no quibbling on that point.” 


‘ 
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A “Conrrary” Wirs.—The Boston Post gets off 
the following spiteful thing. Isn’t the author a 
rejected old bachelor? 


A waggish chap, whose vixen wife, 

By drowning, lost her precious life, 

Called out his neighbors all around, 

And told ’em that his spouse was drowned, 
And, spite of search could not be found, 
He knew, he said, the very nook, 

Where she had tumbled in the brook. 

And he had draggé@ along the shore, 
Above the place a mile or more. 

* Above the place!” the people cried, 
“Why, what d’ye mean?” the man replied, 
“Of course, you don’t suppose I’d go 
And waste the time to look below! 

I’ve known the woman quite a spell, 

And learnt her fashions rather well— 
Alive or dead, she'd go, I swow, 

Against the current anyhow. 


OnrentaL Parntine.— We publish Mr. Tilton’s 
Circular in another place. Mr. T. will now send 
receipts for Oriental Painting, and the new and 
fashionable style of Potichomanie. See page 174. 


Lone Porems.—For poems of over one hundred 


lines we have no space. Short poems of from ten to 
fifty lines preferred. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 
the Firet. By Wm. Robertson, D. D. With an account 
of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdication. By Wm. 
H. Prescott. 3 vole.,8 vo. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—An elegant 
American edition of Robertson’s “Charles the Fifth” 
has long been needed; and the reading public ought 
really to be grateful to Phillips, Sampson & Co. for 
issuing one. The benefit has been greatly enhanced 
by the continuation written by Mr. Prescott. In the 
original work, the history of the Emperor after his 
abdication was dismissed in few words; a fortunate 
thing, perhaps, for the real truth on the subject was 
not known in Robertson’s day. The study of authen- 
tic documents, which, within the last ten years, have 
been thrown open to the public for the first time, has 
cast an entitely new light over the closing years of 
Charles the Fifth’s life; and of these discoveries Mr. 
Prescott has availed himself. Hereafter, no other 
edition of the history will be considered worthy of 
@ place in the library. The style of Robertson is 
proverbially charming. That of Mr. Prescott is 
hardly less so. In every respect, therefore, the best 
person to correct and continue the work has been 
selected. The volumes are printed to match the his- 
tories of Prescott already before the public. Of these 
histories, all published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
we may say in passing, that nobody, who seeks to 
be well informed, should omit reading, and if possi- 
ble, owning them. A portrait of the Emperor em- 
bellishes the first volume. 


Daisy ; or, The Fairy Spectacies. By the author 
of “Violet; a Fairy Story.” Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—The many moral, every-day poetical 
books, which now chiefly constitute the reading of 
the young, have too much done away, we think, with 
the fairy tales which so entranced us in our child- 
hood. A love of the marvellous is indigenous in 
every childish brain, and as good a moral can be in- 
culcated in a fairy story, as in a fiction of domestic 
life. “Daisy” is most beautifully written, and there 
is a love of nature, of the geod and true, around 
which all childish instincts involuntarily clasp, that 
will make the little heart better, and the little busy 
brain more thoughtful, after reading it. To all 
parents, who, after the toils and troubles of life, 
can look back, as at green places, to the days in 
which they read “ Cinderella,” “ Pearls and Vipers,” 
and other fairy lore, we most cordially recommend 
“Daisy” for their children. It is beautifully illus- 
trated. 

Whaling and Fishing. By Charles Nordhoft, author 
of “ Man-of- War Life,” “ The Merchant Vessel,” &c, 
Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstack, Keys & Co.—There 
is not an adventure-loving boy in the country who 
will not hail this new story of the sea as a prize, 
And yet so truthfully is it written, so stripped of 
much of the romance that usually accompanies such 
narratives, that many a lad, with all the nobleness 
of his age, who is longing for the free air of the sea, 
for the brimy spray upon his face, or for the excite- 
ment of new scenes, will hesitate long before embrac- 
ing a life of so much hardship and labor, as this book 
shows a seafaring life to be. 

Bright Pictures from Child Life. Translated from 
the German. By Cousin Fannie. Boston: Phillipe, 
Sampson & Co.—We cannot sufficiently commend the 
beautiful way in which the publishers have gotten 
up this pleasant volume of little stories. Paper 
and type are of the first order, and the colored illus- 
trations will delight the eyes of the little ones, who 
have always an intense love for gay pictures. The 
stories too, are admirably adapted to interest and 
instruct young children. 


Sedgemoor ; or, Home Lessons. By Mre. Manners, 
author of “Aspiration,” “Pleasure and Profit,” 
“ How to Behave,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—We do not remember anywhere to have seen 
instruction in so fascinating a guise as in the little 
book before us. A ponderous volume of biographical 
sketches, of celebrated characters, would not convey 
so much information to a young mind, as this pithy 
little book with which Mrs. Manners has favored us. 


The Canterbury Tales. By Harriet Lee. 2 vols., 
12 mo. New York: Mason & Brothere.—When 8 
work, which first appeared in the time of our grand- 
mothers, survives to a new edition in our own times, 
there must be sterling merit in it. These “Canter- 
bury Tales” were especial favorites with Byron, who 
founded his tragedy of “Werner” on one of them. 





They are neatly printed. 
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Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. Iliustrated. 
2 vole., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Petereon.—Another 
of T. B. Peterson’s beautiful edition of the Dickens’ 
novels. When Mr. P. began this series, we thought 
it scarcely possible that he could improve it; but, if 
we are competent to judge, “Oliver Twist” is more 
handsomely got up than its predecessors. The en- 
gravings especially are very fine, incontestibly better 
than those in “Pickwick” or “Nickleby:” and the 
paper also seems superior. We are glad to hear that 
the publisher is receiying his merited reward for un- 
dertaking so costly an enterprise. The large sale of 


this series shows the increasing taste and liberality 
of the American public. But really, no person, who 
can afford it, ought to be without this edition of 
Dickens. 


Religious Truth Illustrated from Science, in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons on Special Occasions. By E. 
Hitchcock, D. D. LL. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Phillipe, Sampson & Co.—A work which should be 
read by every young person of intelligence. With- 
out being tediously didactic, it shows how fully 
science corroborates the Bible, and thus furnishes 
irrefragible proof, apart from either historical or 
internal evidence, of the truth of revelation. Fifty 
years ago, infidelity received considerable help from 
inchoate science. The battle has been won long since 
for the Bible and Christianity, by more thorough 
scientific methods and more exhaustive scientific 
knowledge: and it is in summing up the proof on 
this point, that the present work is so valuable. 


Parlor Dramas; or, Dramatic Scenes for Home 
Amusement. By William B. Fowle. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Morris Cotton. Philada: Hays & Zell, No. 
192 Market street.—We have here fifteen dialogues, 
or dramatic scenes, suitable for representation in the 
parlor. To enable young folk to pass an evening 
pleasantly, we know of nothing better than such 
amusements. The moral tone of the dialogues is 
unexceptionable. Two or three, however, might as 
well have been left out, for they will conflict with 
the political and religious feelings of persons, who, 
otherwise, would probably have introduced the book 
into their families. 

Life of Washington. By Mre. C. M. Kirkland, 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Mrs. 
Kirkland has given us the life of Washington in a 
new aspect. The work is principally devoted to the 
boyhood of “The Father of His Country,” and is 
consequently peculiarly adapted for American youth. 
We predict that it will take a permanent place in 
literature. It is curious that among the score of 
biographies of Washington that have been written, 
no author before has thought of one on this plan, 
and one too so obviously needed. 

Heaven. By J. N. Kimball. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln.—A purely speculative work, 
as its title imports, but one that will re-pay reading. 
Indeed, a large class of religious persons will be 
deeply interested in it. 


Never Mind the Face; or, The Cousin’s Visit. 
By Hetty Holyoke, author of “The Surprise.” With 
illustrations from Original Designs. New York: 0. 
Scribner.—A charming book for young girls, by one 
of our most charming contributors. The high moral 
tendency of Hetty Holyoke’s stories, combined with 
her graphic delineations of character, and vivid de- 
scriptions, must make her as great a favorite with the 
young people, as she has already become with those 
of more mature years. ° 


Red Beard’s Stories for Children: Translated 
from the German. By Cousin Fannie. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A volume to make the 
little folks open their eyes, at the odd, beautiful 
black and white pictures, and to make them swallow 
greedily with their ears the pleasant rythm in which 
these entertaining stories are written. The touching 
“History of Willie and his horse Robin,” “The Egg- 
Thieving Hare,” “Inquisitive Casper,” &c., are just 
such things as will interest children. 


Home and the World. By the author of “ Sou- 
venire of A Residence in Europe.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—There is much more 
than the average merit of anonymous novels in this 
neatly printed book. The African characters are 
especially well drawn. Rumor attributes the fiction 
to a highly accomplished lady, bearing a historical 
name, who has appeared before in print. 


Kobboltozo. A Sequel to the Last of the Hugger- 
muggers. With illustrations. By Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A book 
full of giants and dwarfs, mer-men and gnomes, and 
all kind of odd things to interest “big boys” with 
its improbabilities. It is published in the best style 
with regard to type and illustrations. 


The Play-Day Book ; New Stories for Little Fotke. 
By Fanny Fern. Illustrated by Frederic M. Coffin. 
New York: Mason & Brothere.—It is only necessary 
to announce a book by “Fanny Fern,” to put the 
$ “little folks,” for whom it is written, upon the qué 
} vive to obtain it. This series of stories is in the 
3 author’s very best style. 


Worth, Not Wealth ; and Other Tales. By Cousin” 
Angie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Another 
of the many books for the young, well written, full 
of interesting incidents, and calculated to instruct 
and improve the reader. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and got up generally in the publishers’ usual good 
style. 

The Sistere Abroad; or, An Italian Journey. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. Milwaukie: A. 
Whittemore & Co. Iilustrated—An amusing and 
instructive volume. It is a series of sketches of 
foreign scenes, written in a manner to interest 
children very much. 

Grandmother Lee’s Portfolio. IUustrated by Ham- 
matt Billinge. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall.— 
Another of the multifarious books for children. The 
story is well written, the book beautifully illustrated. 
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Eesays, Biographical and Oritical ; or, Studies of 
Character.. By H. T. Tuckerman. 1 vol.,8 vo. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Mr. Tuckerman is 
one of our most graceful writers. He has also a 
large acquaintance with literature, a general know- 
ledge of history, and considerable aptitude as a 
critic, Accordingly, these essays have unusual merit, 
in point both of matter and of style. Washington is 
considered as the patriot, Chesterfield as the man of 
the world, Kean as the actor, Lind as the vocalist, 
Fulton as the mechanician, Sterne as the sentimen- 
talist, &c. &c. We like the work exceedingly. 

The Adventures of A Roving Diplomatist. By 
Henry Wikoff. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: W. P. 
Fetridge & Co. Philada: T. B, Petereon.—The 
most entertaining book that has appeared since “My 
Courtship and Its Consequences.” It is a history of 
the author’s connexion with the English State de- 
partment; the breach of that connexion; and the 
revenge which Mr. Wikoff asserts that Lord Palmer- 
ston took. The volume is racily written, and will both 
amuse and interest the reader, whether he adopts the 
author’s views, or rejects them. Fetridge & Co, have 
issued the work in quite a neat manner. 

Douglass Farm. A Juvenile Story of Life in Vir- 
ginia. By Mary E. Bradley. Edited by “Cousin 
Alice.” Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—Independent of the descriptions of Southern 
life, which is as yet a new field for young readers, 
this unpretending volume can be highly recom- 
mended, for the way in which that beautiful text, 
Be not overcome of evii, but overcome evil with 
good,” is illustrated in the story. 

Old Noll and Little Agnes ; or, The Rich Poor and 
the-Poor Rich. By Mre. Madeline Leslie. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Shepard & Co. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—A charmingly told story, which others than 
children, for whom it was originally written, may 
read with profit and pleasure. The volume is pret- 
tily illustrated, 

The Household Angel in Disguise. By Mre. Made- 
dine Leslie. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Shepard, Clark 
& Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.To those who wish 

*an instructive story, agreeably told, we recommend 
this new fiction. We regret that the late hour at 
which it came to hand prevents our criticising it at 
length. 





PARLOR GAMES. 

Doms Proverss.—A player thinks of a proverb, 
and then without speaking tries to make it under- 
stood by actions. Bat it is best before commencing 
the game to appoint a President, so that if the pro- 
verb is not guessed, he ean ask any question in 
reference to it, if he thinks it is not sufficiently 
inteHigible. We give some examples :— 

The player leaves the room and then rushes in and 
around the room in great fear and trembling, con- 
stantly looking behind, as if expecting that some one 





was chasing him. The one who first guesses “Fugi- 
tives fear, though they be not pursued,” must take 
his (or her) turn, and give another one—we will sup- 
pose “Some are very busy, and yet do nothing.” 
This can be done by going about lifting and moving 
different articles and putting them down again in 
the same place, doing it swiftly, and as though they 
thought they were very industrious and had so very 
much to do, 

Another proverb that could be acted in this way, 
is, “They who give willingly, leve to give quickly.” 
The player can pick up any of the small articles 
about the room, and present one to each of the com- 
pany, and by motions beg of them to accept them, 
doing so with, a cheerful and quick manner. “Two 
of a trade seldom agree,” is another proverb, and re- 
quires two performers who leave the room and decide 
what trade they will represent, and then entering 
again, they work very pleasantly together, acting as 
though they were very friendly, when in a few mo- 
ments a change comes over them, and they end as 
if they were disputing, and are quite angry with 
each other. 

Sse Can Do Lirrte Wuo Can’r Do Tuis.—This 
is played with tongs. The one who understands it 
places her left hand on the knob of the tongs and 
the other one on one of its legs; she then knocks the 
tongs on the floor three times, saying, “She can do 
little who can’t do this.” The next person then 
takes them, knocks on the floor and repeats the 
words, and if not acquainted with the play, has not 
probably held them in the proper manner; the tongs 
are then passed on to all of the company in turn, 
each one trying to do it right, but few will chance 
to hold them exactly as the first one did. But if 
any familiar with the play, they mast not tell the 
others until all have tried it. Forfeits can be exacted 
of all who fail to do it correctly. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 

Om or Mustarp 1x Ruevumatism.—Where one- 
third of the male population complain to some ex- 
tent of rheumatic pains, in the fickle climate of New 
England, but more especially along the sea-shore, 
physicians have it in their power to mitigate an 
immense amount of severe suffering by prescribing 
the volatile oil of mustard. It is employed as a 
rubefacient, being first diluted in its own weight of 
alcohol at forty degrees. Some patients may object 
to its pungent odor; but that is temporary, while the 
remedy may in some cases prove a permanent cure. 
Make the application at least twice a day, and pro- 
tect the part with soft flannel. Mustard mills are in 
operation in the cities generally, at which the oil 
may be procured, it. being an article not much in 
demand in the arts, Were it not for detecting it by 
& pungent odor, this oil would have become a secret 
remedy for rheumatic pains years ago. A nostrum 
loses miraculous efficiency and curative properties on 
becoming known. 
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Coup Cream made by the following recipe will 
continue good for s long time, if kept in a cool place. 
Put into a pipkin half a pound of fresh lard, four 
ounces of almond oil, and four ounces of spermaceti, 
well pounded. Put the pipkin on a slow fire, and, 
when the contents are completely melted, stir in 
gradually half an ounce each of rose, cinnamon, and 
orange flower distilled waters. When nearly cold 
add two drachms of bergamot. 

Asses’ Miurx.—The following is given by Dr. 
Uwins, in his work on indigestion, as a good substi- 
tute for asses’ milk, and may be taken by invalids 
when the genuine article is not to be obtained:— 
Take of Eringo root or Sea holly, half an ounce; 
liquorice root, three ounces; water, two pounds, or 
one quart. Then strain it and add an equal quantity 
of new cow’s milk. 

Try a Toorn Powpser made up of the following 
ingredients, well pulverized and mixed together:—A 
quarter of an ounce of gum myrr, one scruple of 
nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of orris-root, and one 
ounce of chalk. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


To Braise Chickens.—Bone the chickens, stuff them 
with forcemeat, place in the stew-pan the bones and 
trimmings, lay the chickens upon them with a braise 
of sweet herbs, onions, mace whole, some thin slices 
of bacon, about three parts of a pint of stock, or, if 
that is not handy, water, and two glasses of cherry; 
the bacon should be added last. Cover close, and 
stew for two hours. Then take out the chickens, 
strain the braise, remove the fat, and boil the braise 
rapidly in a glaze; paint it over the chickens with a 
brush while the braise is being boiled; brown the 
chickens before the fire, it adds to their appearance. 
When glazed, fowls may be braised in the same man- 
ner. 

Snipes.—When the snipes have been picked, they 
must be carefully singed. In trussing them, draw 
the legs close to the side, and pierce the beak through 
them. Tie a slice of bacon over each bird. Run a 
long iron skewer through the sides, and tie them to 
the spit. In the meantime cut two or three slices of 
bread, according to the number of birds, and fry 
them of a fine brown color in butter. Put the birds 
te roast, with the fried bread in a dish under them. 
dust before they are roasted sufficiently, remove the 


bacon, so that they may be browned. Serve them } 
on the dish with the bread under them, and plenty $ 
$ A fifty cent bottle will last a year. 


of good gravy. 
Sausage-Meat.—Chop pork or beef exceedingly 
small, mix with it pounded spices and aromatic 





Cutlets of Chicken.—Remove the skin of two or 
three chickens, Bone all the joints except the wings, 
unless the fowl is very fleshy, and then remove them 
also, removing likewise breast bones; flatten the flesh, 
and spread over them a seasoning of salt, cayenne, 
grated nutmeg, and mace, the salt being in the 
greatest proportion. Coat them with beaten egg and 
bread crumbs, and fry them a nice brown. Have 
ready some good brown gravy seasoned and flavored 
with lemon pickle. Lay the cutlets in the centre of 
dish, and pour the gravy over them. 

Potted Pike.—B8cale it and cut off the head. Then 
split the fish and take out the back bone. Strew it 
all over with bay salt and pepper. Cover it, and bake 
it; and when done take it out of the dish and lay it 
on a coarse cloth to drain. When cold, lay itina 
pot just large enough to hold it and cover it with 
clarified butter. It must be thoroughly drained from 
the gravy, otherwise it will not keep. In choosing 
pike, see that the gills are red, the fish stiff, and the 
eyes bright. The best sort is that caught in rivers, 
not in ponds, 

Pan Doddlings,—Three teacups of fine rye meal, 
three teacups of Indian meal, one egg, three table- 
spoonfuls of molasses; add a little salt and allspice; 
sufficient sweet milk to form a batter stiff enough to 
drop from a spoof. Fry them in hot lard until a nice 
brown. 

Rye and Indian Johnny Cakes.—Two cups of rye, 
two eups of Indian meal, a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
little salt, sufficient sour milk to make a stiff batter, 
Bake in cakes on a griddle; split open and butter 
them; send to table hot. - 

Indian Meal Fried Cakee.—One pint of sour milk, 
a small teaspoonful of saleratus, little salt, two and a 
half coffee cups of fine Indian meal. Drop from a spoon 
into hot lard, and let them boil until a nice brown. 

Pigeons Broiled.—Split the backs, season them 
highly, lay them over a clear, brisk fire, and servo 
with mushroom sauce. 





THE TOILET. 

A Perrumep Breats.—What lady or gentleman 
would remain under the curse of a disagreeable 
breath, when, by using the “Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers,”’ as a dentrifice, would not only render it 
sweet, but leave the teeth white as alabaster. Many 
persons do not know their breath is bad, and the 
subject is so delicate their friends will never men- 
tion it. Pour a single drop of the “Balm” on your 
tooth-brush, and wash the teeth night and morning. 


Counterreits.—All persons are cautioned against 
purchasing any of the “ Balm of a Thousand Flowers,” 


herbs, shred fine. The ingredients must be put into } unless each label is signed by Fetridge & Co. There 


skins, thoroughly cleansed, and tied into lengths of 
from two to five inches. A glass of Rhenish cham- 
paign or other wine may be added. 

Wild Ducks.—These are roasted in the same man- 


ner as tame ducks. They are served with currant ‘ 
‘ feiters and Imitators. 


jelly. 





is a spurious article in the market, the injurious effects 
of the use of which the undersigned cautions the 
public. FETRIDGE & C©O., Now York. 
N. B.—The genuine article will be found at re- 
spectable druggists only, who frown down Counter- 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Grecian Paintine, anp Antique Parntine on 
Giass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed 
directions for Grecian painting, and a new style 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest 
copper painting, called Antique Painting on Glass, 
with a bottle of preparation, receipts for varnish, &c. 
The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at 
above price, direetions for Oriental Style and Poti- 
chomanie. 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directi in Grecian, Antique Painting, 
Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free and full, that any 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be 
sure to acquire, $1,00. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les elines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when completed or 
painted, are fine, and superior to canvass painting. 
Price $1,00, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 


= 








GENERAL RECEIPTS. 

How to Clean Fure.—The season for wearing furs 
is now upon us, and as doubtless many of our lady 
readers would be obliged to us for teaching them to 
“make them as good as new,” we subjoin the follow- 
ing directions :—Strip the fur articles of their stuffing 
and binding, and lay them as much possible in a flat 
position. They must then be subjected to a very 
brisk brushing with a stiff clothes-brush ; after this, 
any moth-eaten parts must be cut out and be neatly 
replaced by new bite of fur to match. Sable, chin- 
chilla, squirrel, fitch, &c., should be treated as fol- 
lows:—Warm a quantity of new bran in a pan, 
taking care that it does not burn, to prevent which 
it must be actively stirred. When well warmed, rub 
it thoroughly into the fur with the hand; repeat this 
two or three times; then shake the fur and give it 
another sharp brushing, until free from dust. White 
furs, ermine, &c., may be cleansed as follows:—Lay 
the fur on the table, and rub it well with bran made 
moist with warm water; rub until quite dry and 
afterward with dry bran. The wet bran should be 
put on with flannel, and the dry with a piece of book 
muslin. The light furs in addition to the above, 
should be well rubbed with magnesia, or a piece of 
book muslin, after the bran process. Furs are usually 
much improved by stretching, which may be managed 








as follows:—To a pint of soft water add three ounces 
of salt, dissolved; with this solution sponge the in- 
side of the skin (taking care not to wet the fur) until 
it becomes thoroughly saturated; then lay it care- 
fully on » board, with the fur side downward, in its 
natural position, then stretch as much as it will bear, 
and to the required shape, and fasten with small 
tacks. The drying may be quickened by placing the 
skin about six or eight inches from the fire or stove. 

Polish for Furniture.—Put the following ingre- 
dients (in the proportion named) into a bottle. Half 
@ pint of linseed oil, half a gill of spirits of wine, half 
a gill of vinegar, and one ounce of butter of antimony. 
Shake the bottle well before applying. 

Removing Iron Mould from Linen.—Hold the spot 
over the fume of boiling water for some time, then 
pour on the spot some lemon or sorrel juice and a 
little salt, and when the cloth has thoroughly im- 
bibed the juice, wash it in lye. 

To Remove Mildew.—Rub the spots with soap; then 
scrape some fine chalk over them. Rub it well in, 
and expose the linen to the sun. Repeat the appli- 
cation until the spots are removed. 

To Clean China and Glass.—Use pearl ashes and 
fuller’s earth in fine powder, mix them well in cold 
water, and polish with a cloth. 

To Clean Marble Slabs.—Mix verdigris and pumice 
stone with new slaked lime in soap ley. Make a paste 
of it, and rub away. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fie. 1.—A Watxine Dress oF Brown FicurEeD 
Popuin, skirt plain. A shawl mantilla of velvet, 
trimmed with a heavy chenille fringe. Bonnet of 
brown velvet, with a trimming of velvet leaves and 
black lace. 

Fie. u.—Carriace Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF 
Frenca Buve Popiin.—A white worked skirt falls 
a little below the silk ono. Sacque of blue poplin 
trimmed with black velvet, put on in a diamond pat- 
tern, with ends of velvet falling over the skirt. The 
braces are formed in the same way. White drawn 
bonnet. 

Fie. nt.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Boy or Back 
Ve.vert, cut in a sacque shape. A front trimming 
of large buttons and gimp. Short Scotch-plaid stock- 
ings. Cloth leggins must be worn out-of-doors. 
White cambric under-sleeves, pants and embroidered 
collar. Scotch cap of black velvet, trimmed with 
crimson and black plaid ribbon. 

Fie. 1v.—A Brack Cioran Jacket of the present 
fashionable style. The body is tight, with a pointed 
berthe at the back, which passes over the shoulders, 
forming braces in front. The sleeves are very large, 
of the Turkish pattern. The skirt is very deep, and 
full at the back. Trimming of black velvet. 

Fre. v.—A Barn on Opera Cioak, of a shawl 
form, with long pointed ends in the front; it is of 
white cashmere, lined throughout with white satin, 
wadded and quilted, it is trimmed round with ermine: 
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the collar of cashmere is pointed both at the front; made with plain skirts, though fiounces still main- 
and back, and trimmed with ermine; at each corner } tain their ascendency. Two deep flounces, or at most 
of the collar, and the front of cloak, are very rich } three, seem preferred to a greater number of narrow 
tassels of white silk and chenille: instead of the } ones. They are always profusely trimmed with broad 
ermine, white plish forms a very pretty trimming, } velvet, lace, or fringe. Even when the plain skirts 
and is of course much less expensive, and for young } are adopted there is no sign of the jackets being less 
ladies is more suitable than fur. ornamented than heretofore. 

Fie. vi—A Basquixe Crioaxk of very fine grey Some d have fi with bands of velvet, 
eloth. The skirts of the pardessus and the ends of : wide and flat. The same trimming is made for de- 
the sleeves are trimmed with a broad band of plush ; corating the body and sleeves. The velvet bands 
of the same color as the cloth. Over the shoulders { almost covering each flounce, it is easy to conceive 
there is a double pelerine, trimmed with biue and $ that these dresses must be most sumptuous. 
grey mosaic braid, and blue and grey fringe. Bonnet; We must not forget the dresses with side-pieces. 
of black velvet, the back part of the crown covered} These are made without flounces. The ground is 
with three falls of rich Chantilly lace. On one side plain, of any color: deep blue, imperial green, ma- 
a bird of Paradise; the tail exceedingly long and} roon, or grey. Then there are two widths reserved 
drooping gracefully over the shoulder of the wearer. } on each side of the skirt, which have bands of velvet 
Under-trimming of white blonde, with bouquets of } woven in the stuff and capriciously arranged as orne- 
azalia, made of red velvet. : ments. These dresses, as well as those with velvet 

Fie. vu.—A Bertas.—The upper part ists of } fi d skirts, are exceedingly expensive, and we 
folds of tulle, slightly drawn together at each shoul-} only give them as specimens of the style, by no 
der, and at the front and back by loops of ribbon. ; means recommending them to our republican ma- 
Below the folds of tulle there is a fall of broad gui-; trons. Some charming trimmings for dresses and 
pure, having a very open, notched edge. This fall $ outer garments, consisting of guipure, fringe, galloon 
of lace is headed by a ruche of blue ribbon, and bows } to match the stuff, velvets, ribbons, and fancy but- 
of ribbon of the same color, with long, flowing ends, S tons. This last article is in higher vogue than ever, 
are fixed on each shoulder and in front. and is now extensively used on outer garments. For 

Fig. virt.—Pevertne.—Composed of lace, and is} jackets and dress bodies especially, they are gene- 
intended to be worn with a low dress, The trimming } rally adopted. 
presents a novelty. It consists of small bows of Dress Bopres continue very high; jackets long. 
colored ribbon, each formed of two loops and two; The sleeves with three puffs and one flounce are in 
ends; the ends under the loops. These bows are } favor, as also those with four flounces. 
placed all round the edge of the pelerine, the long; Vs tvet Braces, the shawl fold trimming, and 
ends of which are ornamented in corresponding style. } berthas of the same stuff edged with fringes are still 

Fie. rx.—Mornine Cap.—This cap may be made : worn. 
either of muslin or of Brussels net. If of the former, Basquines of black lace are a good deal worn for 
the trimming must be worked muslin; if of the latter ; demi-toilet, and they are generally richly trimmed 
material, it should be Valenciennes lace. The crown } with velvet, tassels and beads. There is a very 
is of the form which the French milliners term the } pretty basquine made entirely of narrow black velvet, 
fauchon—viz: shaped like a half-handkerchief, : arranged like network, each di d being fastened 
rounded at the point. At the upper part of the} with a jet bead. 
fauchon there are two runnings of blue ribbon, } ; A black velvet jacket is cut in vandykes from the 
covered by insertion, either of lace or needlework, } 3 waist, and in what is called the jockey shape behind; 
according to the material of which the cap is made. } : it is richly trimmed with lace, jet, and colored gimp. 
At the back of the cap there is a very deep bavolet } An elegant evening dress, just made for a young 
or curtain, above which is fixed a bow and ends of lady, is composed of pink silk glace, with white. 
blue ribbon. On the front there are four full soue§ The skirt is extremely full, and has no trimming; 
of trimming, consisting either of Valenciennes lace { the corsage, which is plain, is rather low, and is 
or worked muslin. At each side of the cap there i is} headed by a puffing of blonde. Over the corsage 
a bow of blue ribbon. Strings of the same. ; there is a fichu or pelerine, also of pink silk. This 

Fig. x.—Unper-Sieeve.—This sleeve is formed } fichu is edged round with puffings of white and pink 
of three puffs of spotted muslin. Between the first } tulle intermingled; it is of a round form behind, and 
and second puff there is a frill of muslin scalloped at } droops over the shoulders where it is narrow, and 
the edge. It is finished by a band of needlework, 3 between the puffings there is fixed on each shoulder 
and a broad fall of worked muslin. : a bow and flowing ends of white gauze ribbon, figured 

Fig. x1.—Unper SLEEVE.—Composed of one large } with pink. The ends of the fichu are crossed in 
puff and two frills of tulle. The frills are ornamented ? front, and fastened at each side of the waist, whence 
with rows of narrow pink ribbon, and the puff is; they descend to nearly the bottom of the skirt, A 
gathered in at intervals by bows of pink ribbon. ; * bouquet of rose-buds in front of the corsage com- 

Genera Remarxs.—Dresses are made in all sorts ; pletes the dress. The head-dress consists only of a 
of rich silks. Moires and brocades are sometimes } single rose placed on one side of the head. 
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Bonners are made in great variety, though still 
small, and standing very much off the face; this 
peculiarity, however, being compensated for by the 
profuse trimming under the brim, and which usually 
includes a roll of velvet across the head. There is a 
new bonnet made of black velvet, edged with green, 
and the back of the crown is formed of a green velvet 
twisted round, and finished ‘off with a green silk 
tassel. 

Heap-Dresses are particularly tasteful and be-~ 
coming this season. For evening dress, and by 
youthful belles, flowers are universally worn, though 
sometimes they are intermixed with ribbons. The 
wreaths are made very large and wide, and though 
placed at the back of the head, extend forward and 
full atthe sides. 

A novel head-dress is composed of a broad plait 
of blue or scarlet velvet, which passes across the top 
of the head, and has depending from it a deep fall 
of black lace; the plait passes under the lace at the 
neck, where it is fastened with bows and long ends 
of the velvet. 

A’ head-dress of a rather more matronly style is 
made of white blonde and plaited scarlet chenille, 
very full at the sides with drooping scarlet flowers. 
There is another very beautiful one composed of cherry 
colored velvet, ornamented with white feathers, and 
tassels of cherry-colored chenille and gold, 

Another one consists of a net formed partly of 
white bugles and partly of very fine blue chenille; 


are worn longer and larger than hereto- 





small tassels of chenille droop toward the back of the 
neck, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Puan and chequered poplins are, at present, much 
in favor for children’s dresses. One of the prettiest 
of the new out-door costumes, prepared for a little 
girl about ten years of age, consists of a dress of 
chequered poplin, the prevailing color being dark- 
blue. With it is worn a paletot of black velvet, 
trimmed with several rows of figured braid, and a 
bonnet of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with rows of 
black velyet. An in-door dress, just made for a little 
girl, consists of a skirt of green cashmere and a high 
corsage, or close jacket, of black velvet. The basque 
and the ends of the sleeves are edged with rows of 
chenille trimming. 

For little ones who attend cotillion parties or chil- 
dren’s balls, (wrong, by-the-way, mammas,) a beau- 
tiful dress of pink, blue or white silk, ornamented 
with trimmings of black velvet ribbon. One of these 
little dresses, made of pink silk, is ornamented with 
a front trimming, consisting of black velvet, disposed 
in a large lozenge pattern. The front of the corsage 
is trimmed in.a corresponding style, and a bow and 
long ends of velvet is placed on each shoulder above 
the short sleeves, The same style of dress may be 
made in tarletane, tulle, or crape, satin ribbon being 
used instead of velvet for the trimming. A sash of 
broad ribbon, tied on one side, with long flowing 
ends reaching nearly to the edge of the skirt, adds 
much to the pretty effect of a dress of this description. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Mower ror Orner Pus.ications.—When we re- 
esive money for other publications, as for “The Dol- 
lar Newspaper,” “Home Journal,” &c., we pay it 
over immediately. If you miss a number, address 
the publisher, and not us. We assume no responsi- 
bility beyond paying over the money. The only ex- 
‘ception to this rule is “Harper.” If you don’t get 
your “Harper” regularly, notify us. 


How +o Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduet the exchange. 


Cuanez or Resmence.—When subscribers move 
from one town to another, we will forward the Maga- 
sine to their new place of residence, on being re- 
quested by letter. This applies to club subscribers 
as well as to two dollar ones. 


- Tas Exrra Copy.—The extra copy of the Maga- 
sine, promised as a premium for a club of twelve or 
sixteen, means an extra copy for the whole year; 
that is a number monthly for the twelve months. 


. 





Mrs. Srepruens, our coadjutor in the editorial 
department, has been seriously ill, for nearly two 
months, which accounts for the delay in her novelet 
for 1857. She is now convalescent, 

To Crvss.—It is not necessary that a club should 
all reside in the same post-town. We will send to 
any post-office where subscribers may reside. 

Premiums.—When entitled to a premium, state, 
in remitting, which you prefer. In case no selection 
is made we shall send “The Garland of Art.” 

TRANSFERRING Paper, for copying designs in em- 
broidery, &c., forwarded, post-paid, in a neat pack- 
age, for twenty-five cents. 


“Prrerson” and “Harper.”—For $3,50 we will 
send a copy of “Peterson” and “Harper,” for one 
year. 

Encrose a Sramp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 


Civs Svsscrretion.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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PLAIN MUSLIN SLEEVE, LOUIS XIII. SLEEVE. 


BOURNOUSE CLOAK. 








MUSLIN SLEEVE. 


MUSLIN BODY. 
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MUSLIN COLLAR, &c. 





SOLE OF BABY’S BOOT. 
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SPRIGS FOR BABY’S BLANKET. 
KNITTED EMBROIDERY FOR FOOT COVER. 
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FRONT OF CHILD’S DRESS. 
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FANCHON CAP. 


CHILPREN’S FASHIONS. 
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